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CHAPTER XVII. 


IF any proof had been needed of the gulf between Arnold and 
his wife, it would have been found in his unconsciousness of the 
fact. She herself cherished no illusions on the subject. In- 
stinctively she refrained from any revelation of that inner self 


with which her husband, she felt sure, would neither wish nor be 
able to sympathise. Not that she looked on herself as his 
superior in any way. Men were different from women, that was 
all. Indeed, seeing that he had given her all it was in his 
power to give, she was inclined to blame herself for her reserva- 
tions. For Arnold’s affection, which, in the rush of the London 
season he had rather allowed to be taken for granted, revived in 
full force with his return to the Manor. Under the stimulus of 
anxiety, for Esme was in delicate health just then, he became 
once more the lover, neglecting his outdoor pursuits to surround 
her with small attentions, spending his time pottering about the 
garden, or sitting by her sofa and saying not a word of those 
friends with whom in Town he had professed himself desirous 
of filling the house during the autumn. She was touched and 
filled with self-reproach by these demonstrations, which sentiments 
prompted her one day to a show of exaggerated gratitude for 
some trifling attention on his part. 

“ How good you are, Arnold!” she said with tears in her eyes. 
“Very few men would be as thoughtful as you are. And I hate 
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to think what a small return; I make. Forgive me, please, for 
seeming so cold and unloving.” 

Arnold stared at ‘this outburst until it struck him that these 
must be some of the hysterical fancies for which the doctor had 
warned him to be prepared at such a time. 

“ My dearest girl,” he retorted soothingly, “what can you be 
thinking of? Cold‘and unloving! Why, you're the best little 
wife that ever lived. I wouldn’t have you altered by one atom 
for worlds. You used to tease me at one time, you know, but I 
always felt sure it would be all right when once we were married. 
And so it has been, eh, little woman? Where, I’d like to know, 
would you find a couple that get on better than we do?” 

She smiled faintly. “I’m so glad you think so!” she said 
with a sigh. 

Arnold’s perceptions were not over acute. He noticed the 
smile, but the sigh escaped him. 

“TI should be hard to please if I didn’t,” he answered emphati- 
cally. “Don’t let yourself get over-tired and fanciful, that’s all. 
I'll leave you now for a bit, so that you may try and get a nap.” 

Coming back later, he was taken aback at finding that the 
cushion of her sofa was wet. Now what could she have been 
crying about? Well, according to medical testimony, low spirits 
were an inevitable accompaniment of her condition, An un- 
desirable one too. He therefore administered a little scolding 
on the folly of giving way, whereupon Esme expressed penitence, 
promised not to repeat such foolishness, and so far as he knew 
kept her word. 

It was a dull autumn at the Manor. As in course of time it 
became evident that no undue cause for anxiety existed, Arnold’s 
resolution to go nowhere without his wife seemed a trifle un- 
called-for. So at least thought Esme, who possessed plenty of 
resources against dulness in the shape of books, music and 
work. And so she begged, nay, she insisted, that Arnold should 
take part in those distractions with which the neighbourhood 
was wont to beguile the monotony of the winter. Dull? Why 
should she be dull? Wasn’t Mr. Blunt always there to keep her 
company? Hadn’t she the Beauchamps and Wilsons and 
Girlings continually dropping in to see her? And he must not 
dream of coming back to dinner. It did her no good, forced as 
she was to go bed early, to know that he was sitting in his 
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smoking-room alone. Rather the reverse. If he really wanted 
to please her let him go out and enjoy himself. 

He finally yielded to these persuasions. Now an odd man 
who will fill an empty place at the dinner table, or take a spare 
gun at a moment’s notice, is a godsend to a country neighbour- 
hood. Having once begun, Arnold’s only difficulty was to 
decide where to stop. It ended in his going everywhere and 
enjoying himself proportionately. The place too of all others 
where he went oftenest and enjoyed himself most, was Colthurst 
Court. 

It so chanced that, contrary to their custom, the Colthursts 
were spending the winter at home—‘“economising,” as they 
phrased it. This meant that, instead of cramming the house 
three times for a week during the shooting season, and spending 
the intervening period in visits to Newmarket, Melton or Monte 
Carlo, they remained at home for the best part of five months, 
with guests coming and going in sufficient numbers to relieve 
them from the boredom of their own unadulterated society. 
Under the circumstances they were only too glad to draw on 
such resources as local society might provide. 

Lady Colthurst’s prejudice against the country clergy did not 
extend itself to their sons. Perhaps she had her reasons for 
taking an interest in Esme Langley’s husband ; perhaps Arnold 
to her, was merely a preventive against the ennui she dreaded so 
much. At all events she was pleased to take him up, while he 
for his part was nothing loth to be so distinguished. 

It may be worth remarking that about this time, old Mr. Blunt 
—when Lady Colthurst’s name came under discussion — was 
heard to animadvert on the want of charity displayed by those 
who presumed to judge their fellow-creatures—and upon hearsay 
only. He assured them—and he spoke from experience—that 
the lady in question had been grossly maligned. The worst to 
be urged against her was a certain unconventionality which led 
her, unwisely, no doubt, to disregard public opinion. 

Be that as it may, she certainly did nothing worse in the 
present instance than to encourage Arnold Blunt to loaf about 
the place a good deal. He played billiards and bézique with 
her, he discovered himself to be the possessor of a fairish voice, 
just enough to be able to stumble through a sentimental ballad 
or two, a good deal out of tune, but with appropriate expression. 

SF 
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Then he sauntered through the conservatories with her, and 
greatly enlarged the vepertoive of her poodle’s tricks, while she 
enlightened his ignorance out of the stores of her own worldly 
wisdom. 

With Sir George he shot rabbits and pottered about, imbibing 
unlimited doses of racing talk, the only topic on which the 
worthy baronet could converse intelligently. Amongst other 
items of information he was told of a good thing for the Lincoln 
Handicap. It finally started at five-and-twenty to one. Arnold, 
who latterly had found himself wishing at times for some private 
means of his own, quite agreed with Sir George’s declaration 
that at such odds it would be tempting Providence not to risk a 
tenner. He did risk his tenner. Unlike the generality of good 
things, this particular one justified its reputation, and by this 
sweetly simple process of money-making Mr. Arnold found 
himself the richer by £250—and the knowledge of a dead 
certainty for the City and Suburban. 

If he neglected to inform his wife of this stroke of luck, it was 
because, with the appearance of a small daughter on the scene, 
all such sublunary considerations as pounds, shillings, and pence 
were lost sight of. The money, however—what remained of it, 
that is, after Sir George’s well meant but unfortunate exhorta- 
tion to be a man or a mouse over the City and Suburban—was 
welcome, when, as the spring advanced, a change to the seaside 
was recommended for the mother and daughter. 

Then came the question of locality. Both Torquay and 
Bournemouth were vetoed as too relaxing. Esme stipulated for 
a resort guiltless of band or promenade, while Arnold in the 
discussion of pros and cons. always kept a mental eye on the 
train service to London. Bognor finally was chosen as offering 
the advantages of fresh air, quiet, and possibilities of escape. 
Esme, who wanted nothing but to sit on the beach and contem- 
plate her infant, professed herself perfectly satisfied with her 
surroundings. 

With Arnold it was otherwise. There were limits to his 
capacity for baby-worship, and he very soon reached them. 
Seeing too how little likely he was to be missed, he felt all the 
less scruple at running up to Town for a day or two at intervals. 
And the speed with which he ran was only equalled by the 
reluctance with which he crawled back. Indeed, instead of 
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running up to London, he might more properly have described 
it as running down to Bognor at intervals. 

At all events the arrangement seemed to suit all concerned. 
Just now the young mother’s world was bounded by her nursery, 
her whole mind and soul absorbed by those delicious cares, which 
form at once a woman’s keenest pleasure and her most sacred 
duty. Thus engrossed, how should she have noticed the duration 
of her husband’s visits to London, or the vague accounts he gave 
of his doings there? She would inquire with due interest after 
her father and stepmother; she was also pleased to hear that 
her husband had received so much hospitality from their former 
acquaintances, as well as from a number of fresh ones, strangers 
to herself. When first and foremost amongst such acquaintances 
the Colthursts were quoted, she was not in the least disturbed. 
Personally she did not care about them. Her former admiration 
of Lady Colthurst had changed to a vague feeling of repulsion, 
for which she took herself to task as the outcome of uncharitable 
prejudice. Anyhow, prejudiced or not, she was duly grateful to 
them for the undoubted attention they had shown her husband. 
Others however were neither so guileless nor so complaisant as 
the young wife. : 

“ Arnold’s a goose,” said Mrs. Langley, who was beginning to 
realise with some misgivings, that before setting a ball rolling, it 
is as well to find out how far it is likely to go. “He spends a 
good half of his time with Lady Colthurst, who will do him no 
good either socially or financially, so give him a hint to drop her. 
It will come better from you, Reginald, than from me, because 
you can speak as one man of the world to another.” 

To this her spouse answered that Arnold, like any other young 
fool, must buy his experience for himself. At the same time, 
being well under control, he gave the desired hint—not a very 
strong one. 

“The Colthursts do you uncommonly well,” was the gist of his 
warning. “They’re a cheery couple too, and she’s a monstrous 
good-looking woman. Still, if you take my advice, my boy, 
you'll hold back a bit in that quarter. They’re better company 
for bachelors than for sober married men !” 

Arnold’s vanity was rather flattered by this speech, and he 
laughed. “I’m in no danger, thanks,” he said easily. “The 
Colthursts were awfully good to me last year when Esme was 
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laid up, and I’m only too glad to make any little return I can by 
doing escort to her ladyship, who, if she depended upon George, 
would have rather a poor time of it.” 

Accordingly he discharged the debt he owed these friends by 
escorting her ladyship in the Row, sending her flowers, piloting 
her about at Sandown, Ascot, Kempton and Epsom, and 
frequently putting a few sovereigns for her on various horses, 
which just as frequently she omitted to repay him. Still Lady 
Colthurst was not the sole recipient of these little attentions. He 
had received hospitality from other quarters which he deemed 
it incumbent on him to repay in much the same way. Those 
smart ladies who last year had found him worthy of notice, now 
pronounced him vastly improved, with more to say for himself 
and saying it better. Also they noticed that Alice Colthurst 
was inclined to annex him, a little spice of competition which 
enhanced the value of his services as an attendant. And Arnold, 
in response to the advances made him could do no less than 
dance attendance and flirt sufficiently at all events to excuse 
himself from any charge of ungraciousness. 

’ His satisfaction would have been unalloyed except for the un- 
pleasant discovery that his wife’s absence by no means resulted 
in the halving of his expenses, as he had fondly imagined it 
might do. A life en garcon might possess advantages, but cheap- 
ness certainly was not one of them. And yet he indulged in 
no course of vicious extravagance. He simply did as others did, 
what, as a man of means, seemed to be expected of him. He 
gave a few dinners at the Savoy and Willis’ rooms. He got up 
a certain number of theatre parties. He shared the expenses of 
a house and box for Epsom and Ascot. He promised to join 
some friends in a house-boat for Henley. Yet even through 
such harmless channels his funds melted with a rapidity as 
phenomenal as it was appalling. And so he was only too ready 
under Sir George’s tuition to extend his experiments in that 
process of “money-making made easy,” which he had already 
found so simple and successful. Alas! it now proved to be 
neither the one nor the other. Sir George, to be sure, kept him 
well posted up in certainties, the chief feature of which was the 
certainty of disappointment in connection with them. As time 
went on too, there was that Scotch moor to be thought about, 
‘which, when his pockets were full, he had agreed to share with 
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the Colthursts. The moor was taken, and the fact that his 
pockets were empty did not release him from his bargain. He 
abided as in honour bound by his promise, but in so doing he 
disposed of the last penny of that little nest egg Miss Langley 
had left behind her. 

That summer campaign had been a success socially, but it 
was a success which would not bear repetition. He forbore to 
confide these financial worries to Esme, because, as he remem- 
bered, his office of purse-bearer had been instituted with a view 
to saving her trouble. She for her part asked no questions, 
which perhaps, as a prudent wife, she should have done. But 
then, when one has never been taught the value of money, when 
one too is wholly absorbed by the engrossing cares of mother- 
hood, one may surely be excused from scanning over closely the 
condition of one’s banking account, Others, however, did not 
possess this excuse, nor were they inclined to emulate her confi- 
dence. On all sides in Torrington the extravagance of the 
young couple was discussed and deplored, while Mr. Blunt 
judged it his duty to take his son somewhat sharply to task one 
day for his imprudent expenditure. While speaking he forgot 
to take into account the fact that he no longer held the purse- 
strings, whereas, without meaning any disrespect, the tone of 
Arnold’s reply was certainly affected by the knowledge that it 
was not Mr. Blunt’s money he was spending. 

“T’m sorry you don’t approve of our conduct,” he said rather 
sulkily, “and I daresay to your ideas we may seem extravagant, 
Still what would you have us do? All! our acquaintances are 
Esme’s friends and relations, and if we are to keep at all in the 
set to which she naturally belongs, we must live as they do and 
spend accordingly. After all, she hasn’t complained, and I don’t 
see why anyone else should.” 

This rejoinder effectually closed Mr. Blunt’s mouth. He re- 
tired, ruefully realising as Mrs. Langley had done, how very much 
easier it is to set a ball rolling than to stop it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


To Esme, with the nursery occupying all her spare time, with a 
number of old friends at hand, with whom she was glad to 
renew her intercourse, the next six months were ones of placid 
contentment. With Arnold it was otherwise. The novelty of 
his position had worn off, while local society, in the absence of 
the Colthursts, who were wintering abroad, seemed intolerably 
dull after his London experiences. Sport, on the modest scale 
on which alone he could practise it at the Manor, failed to 
satisfy him, and the details of the management of the estate 
bored him to death. The fact of the matter was, prosperity had 
turned Master Arnold’s head—for the time, at all events. He 
was restless, discontented and thoroughly out of sorts. Although 
a big man enough in Torrington, he was a very small personage 
in comparison with those magnates with whom he aspired to 
consort. He found it unendurable to be perpetually thrown 
amongst people, who, whether they possessed it or not, all spent 
ten times more than he could afford to do. Still less endurable 
was it to be obliged to vegetate at Torrington for the remainder 
of his life, with no change but a yearly fortnight in town, or an 
occasional month on the Continent. 

The result of this dissatisfaction was a deep regret for the 
want of a profession. As he very justly discovered, a man 
needs occupation, and, in default of the occupation of spending 
money, he should have that of making it. Between the dis- 
covery of one’s deficiencies, and the attempt to remedy them, 
there is but one step, which step Master Arnold very soon took. 
He didn’t say so openly, but vaguely made up his mind that, 
should any chance of congenial occupation present itself, he 
would take it. Such a chance did occur. Fate elected to throw 
in his way a certain young Gillingham, who happened to be 
staying in a country house with himself for a Hunt Ball in 
February. This young gentleman was so fortunate as to be a 
member of an old-established firm of stockbrokers. His father 
had gradually retired from business, leaving in his place a 
working partner, on whom perfect reliance could be placed. 
This arrangement enabled Master Robert to go to the office as 
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much or as little as he pleased, and to draw from the business a 
good income, a condition of things he was naturally loud in 
extolling. It was he who transformed Arnold Blunt’s vague 
desire into a fixed determination, and practically decided his 
future. 

“Horrid bore, nothing to do,” he observed, as, one morning, 
Arnold was confiding to him how heavily time at Torring- 
ton hung on his hands. “Idle men always get into mischief, so . 
my governor keeps on telling me. Why don’t you follow 
my example, find some easy berth, just enough to fill up spare 
time, without being a tie upon you ?” 

“Nothing I'd like better,’ returned the other, with perfect 
sincerity. “If you hear of any berth going, please remember 
I’m the man to fill it.” 

A pause. Then, as if struck by a sudden idea: “ By George!” 
cried Master Bob. “I say—why not come to us? I’ve no 
doubt, if you fancied the idea, it could be worked. I’ve heard 
my father say, we shouldn’t be the worse for a little fresh blood 
in the concern, extend our connection, etc. Can’t afford to go 
to sleep in these days of competition, you know. Well! you 
put your spare cash in, get a handsome percentage on it ; then, 
bring all your friends to do business with us, and get a com- 
mission on ¢#em, and there you are. The work’s as easy as 
A. B. C!” (and so it was, the little with which it was considered 
safe to entrust him), “and if there’s any bother, go to Dickson, 
and he'll pull you through. A capital chap Dickson, and as 
safe as the Bank of England. Think it over, and if you like, I'll 
sound my governor, and see what he says to it.” 

The subject was not dismissed with the “ light abandon” with 
which it had been introduced. The more Arnold thought of it, 
the better he liked it. He liked the idea of a residence in 
London, no less than the substantial increase of fortune to be 
anticipated from the change. It would also be agreeable to his 
wife, who was no sportswoman, or devoted to country pursuits, 
but cared for books, music and pictures, such as could be 
enjoyed best in a capital. Then, as time went on, the child 
would need governesses and masters. So far as he could see, 
there were a thousand reasons to be urged in favour of the 
scheme, none whatever against it. Gillingham péve accordingly 
was sounded, with favourable results. The fact of the matter 
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was, Mr. Gillingham was not very easy in his mind. Times 
were bad—not that he personally had any serious ground for 
complaint, only there was a lot of money locked up in that 
estate in Norfolk lately purchased, and Bob was spending a 
good deal and bringing in nothing, and Dickson, good man of 
business as he was, had no connection of his own. In short 
there was no harm in getting this stranger, with plenty of capital 
at his command and a host of friends to bring business to the 
firm. In this opinion, Dickson more than concurred. Dickson, 
the working partner and the mainstay of the whole concern, was 
aman of energy and ability, whose capacity for work was 
equalled only by his love of power. Moreover, like 
many other clever persons, he had a way of fancying that no 
one could do anything but himself. Keenly as he would have 
resented the introduction of a possible rival, he had no objection 
whatever to a sleeping partner, who would never awake except 
to act as his mouthpiece and admiring tool, a second edition, in 
fact, of Mr. Robert, for whom he felt a good-humoured and 
contemptuous toleration. And then this young Blunt’s admis- 
sion to the firm would put an end to the ridiculous expectations 
Woods seemed to have formed latterly. Woods, of course, was 
very well in his way, sharp and hard-working, but reckless and 
wanting both in nerve and judgment. If Woods thought him- 
self eligible for a partnership, because Mr. Gillingham had 
brought him forward lately in a most unnecessary way, then the 
sooner Woods found out his mistake the better. Mr. Dickson, 
it will be seen, was not a man to tolerate interference. 

Accordingly, fortified by the assurance that all would be 
smooth sailing with the Gillinghams, Arnold sounded his father- 
in-law, who, though not enthusiastic, in the main approved of 
the plan. 

“The boy is more likely to lose a fortune than to make one,” 
he observed, when discussing the matter with his wife. “Still, a 
little occupation will keep him out of mischief. He’s rather too 
much in with the Colthurst lot, and it won’t hurt him to have 
some of his spare time taken off his hands. I’m no man of business 
myself, but Blackwood can find out all about it, and if it’s all 
fair and square, let him go into it by all means.” 

Mr. Blackwood, the family lawyer, when consulted, pronounced 
favourably upon the scheme. As a hard-working man himself, 
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he could not think too highly of a young man who, instead of 
squandering his fortune, seemed laudably anxious to add to it. 
He was also personally acquainted with John Dickson, as safe 
and capable a man of business as ever lived. Mr. Blunt alone 
raised a dissentient voice, and, as co-trustee with Arnold, his ap- 
proval was indispensable. Arnold at the Manor in his opinion 
possessed every requisite for happiness, and it would be impossible 
for him to change his life for the better. Moreover, he did not 
approve of the greed of riches. Yet, having quoted various 
scriptural warnings against the demoralising effect of wealth, he 
had nothing much to say when Mr. Blackwood established the 
usual time-honoured connection between Satan and idle hands. 
And when the latter followed up his advantage by a reference 
to the parable of the ten talents, and asked point-blank whether 
he could find any justification in scriptural teaching for a man 
who lived in idle dependence on his wife—the good rector was 
vanquished. 

Strangely enough, it was Esme who offered the only serious 
opposition to the plan. Not on personal grounds. Dearly as 
she loved her old home, loth as she was to leave it, she would 
never have brought forward her own wishes in opposition to 
those of Arnold. Neither did she object for prudential reasons, 
because on all questions of money she entirely deferred to her 
trustees. She simply objected to the proposed change, because, 
in making it she felt she was setting at naught wishes, which, 
since Miss Langley’s death, had become doubly sacred to her. 
It was her stepmother who finally persuaded her that her first 
duty was to the living, not the dead. 

“Dear Esme,” said this lady, “remember that your husband 
and child have the first claim upon you. So far as the little one 
is concerned you will be doing nothing detrimental to her. 
London is the healthiest place in the world, and later on you 
will be in a position to give her advantages of education, which 
you could never do at Torrington.” 

Without looking forward so far, Esme was constrained to 
admit that for baby’s sake, she would not object to the 
change. For, much as she liked Dr. Girling personally, pro- 
fessionally she was not quite satisfied with him, and it would’ be 
a relief to her to have the best medical advice at hand. 

“As for Arnold,” continued Mrs. Langley, following up her 
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advantage, “ take a common-sense view of the matter, dear child. 
Your dear aunt’s ideas, beautiful as they were, cannot be applied 
to everyday life or to the average man. Now Arnold is a dear, 
good fellow, but after all he is just like ordinary men, neither 
better nor worse, and you mustn’t expect too much of him. To 
keep him out of mischief he wants occupation and amusement. 
They all do. Now at Torrington he has no occupation and his 
chief amusement is found with Lady Colthurst, which, let me tell 
you, is neither safe nor desirable.” 

“T am not jealous,” Esme interrupted with a little smile. 

“Certainly not. You have no reason to be so,” was the quick 
rejoinder. “What I mean is that Sir George’s example—the 
general tone of the house—is undesirable. There’s too much 
betting—too much brandy-and-soda drinking—too much card- 
playing altogether to be suitable for a young married man. 
Because you must recollect Arnold is young. His habits have 
yet to be formed, and everything depends on his associates for 
the next few years. In London you get the most varied choice 
of society. And then as regards money, Arnold won't be allowed 
to speculate rashly, while, with his time occupied, he won’t want 
to spend as much as an idle man would do. Believe me when I 
tell you that you are only standing in your husband’s light by 
tying him to a life he dislikes—for I know men and you do 
not.” 

Whatever else she might or might not know, Esme certainly 
recognised the truth of this last assertion. Jn comprehension of 
the average man and his needs, her stepmother’s judgment, she 
was aware, was far superior to her own. And so finally she 
yielded to it. A deed of partnership was drawn up, by the terms 
of which Arnold placed a certain sum of money at the disposal 
of the firm, received a corresponding amount of interest for it, 
with a small share in the general profits,and a commission on 
all the business brought by him to the office. The Manor was 
let for a term of years, and a house taken in one of those new 
streets which have latterly sprung up like mushrooms all over 
the Cadogan estate. Into this house the Blunts removed them- 
selves early in May. During the season Esme found her time 
fully occupied with the claims of society and the innumerable 
finishing touches which were needed for their new home. Arnold 
for his part went to the City with praiseworthy regularity until 
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the increasing heat, his ever-growing engagements in the West 
End, and the discovery that there was nothing for him to do at 
the office when he got there, induced a visible relaxation of his 
industry. 

It was thus that quite simply, and in the most natural way in 
the world, all Miss Langley’s provisions for her niece were set 
aside and Esme found herself committed to the very mode of 
life from which at all hazards her aunt had striven so hard to 
shield her. 


(To be continued.) 





Montaigne’s Hdopted) Daughter. 


THOSE writers who, thanks to a long life, serve as links between 
two distinct periods of literature, always offer an interesting 
study, however small the part which they themselves played in 
either period. The greater the contrast between any two such 
periods, the more interesting the life of the connecting link. No 
two ages of French literature could be apparently more sharply 
divided than the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or, to 
speak more accurately, the Renaissance and the Classical Period. 
Mdlle. de Gournay, who, were it not for her title of the 
adopted daughter of Montaigne, would now be completely for- 
gotten, living, as she did, from 1565 to 1645, was a con- 
temporary of such dissimilar writers as, on the one hand, 
Montaigne and Amyot, the two chief prose writers of the 
sixteenth century, Ronsard and Jodelle, the two most famous 
mémbers of the Pléiade, and, on the other hand, of Malherbe, 
Balzac, Voiture, Chapelain, Scarron and the rest of the writers 
who paved the way for Boileau, who was nine years old at her 
death. 

But Marie Le Jars de Gournay, to give her her full name, 
deserves to be studied, not only owing to the length of her life 
but also because she is one of the most grotesque figures in the 
history of French literature. Her father, Guillaume Le Jars, 
Seigneur de Gournay, “a person of honour and understanding,” 
to use his daughter’s words, died just as he was well on the way 
to restore the fallen fortunes of his house by his successes at 
court, where he was treasurer of the king’s household. His 
widow and children took up their abode at the castle of 
Gournay, in Picardy, where Marie, though a mere child, devoted 
herself to study with such energy that, in spite of the “aversion ” 
of her mother, who was doubtless troubled to see the hours 
which should have been devoted to the acquisition of household 
accomplishments, spent in the reading of books—without any 
help whatever, and, which is less extraordinary, without a 
grammar, she managed to learn Latin by the tedious process of 
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carefully comparing certain translations with their originals. It 
is perhaps advisable to make one’s first acquaintance with a 
language unhampered by the cut and dried rules of grammar, 
still it is not the less extraordinary that a child should have had 
the inclination for, and, what is more, the determination to 
continue, a course of study which must chiefly have consisted of 
guess-work. Her method was scarcely the same as the 
Hamiltonian system, for, although grammar is of secondary 
importance in that, an interlinear word for word translation is 
considered indispensable, while Marie de Gournay had probably, 
judging from most of the translations of the period, to content 
herself with what was a very free paraphrase rather than a 
literal rendering. She started on Greek with the same method, 
but it is not surprising that she gave it up in despair. Her 
thirst for knowledge was unquenchable. She studied, equally 
unassisted, history, ethics, grammar, geometry, and at this early 
age acquired a taste for chemistry, or rather alchemy, which, in 
later years, led her to waste what little money she had in a 
search for what has evaded the grasp of many a more learned 
person, the Philosopher’s Stone. 

She was in the heart of her studies when, in 1583, an event 
happened which shaped her life for her. By some means or 
other she became possessed of a copy of Montaigne’s “ Essays,” 
which she devoured eagerly, so eagerly that, as she confesses 
herself “ people almost thought from her transports that she was 
mad.” It should be added that this girl of eighteen, entirely 
self-educated, was one of the first to appreciate the “Essays,” 
which were at this time comparatively unknown. 

From this date she “ began to desire the acquaintance of the 
author more than anything else in the world.” Her wish was 
granted five years later, when, she and her mother being at Paris, 
where Montaigne was also present engaged in reprinting the 
“Essays,” she managed to let him know of her admiration, with 
the result that, the very next day, the philosopher of Bordeaux 
presented himself, “ offering her the affection of a father for his 
daughter.” During the nine months they remained in Paris, 
they met constantly, and, on their return’ to Gournay, the great 
man accompanied them. When he left them to return to 
Bordeaux, she hastily sent after him a manuscript, entitled “ Ze 
Proumenoiy de M. de Montaigne,’ because, she writes in the 
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preface (which is dated, Gournay, November 26th, 1588), “as we 
were walking together only three days ago, I repeated to you the 
story which follows.” The story in question is a Persian tale, 
somewhat long-winded and with a very complicated plot, as was 
the fashion in those days. It was accompanied by a translation 
of the second book of the “ Aneid,” and a “ Bouquet Poétique,” 
chiefly consisting of epigrams (of a sort to be expected from a 
young lady just over twenty) and similar trifles in verse. The 
book, when published five years later, had a certain amount of 
success, and is interesting as being her first work. In after years 
it was reprinted “at the request of certain ladies of the highest 
rank,” amongst whom one would like to number, although there 
is no authority for it, “the incomparable Arthenice,” Mdme. de 
Rambouillet, the patroness and friend of most of the literary 
men and women of the day. 

Montaigne, even after so short an acquaintance, had formed a 
very high opinion of his “adopted daughter,” a title which he 
had bestowed on her, and of which she used to say she was more 
proud than she would have been of that of Mother of the 
Muses, In Chapter XVII. of the second book of the “ Essays,” 
he writes : 


“T have taken pleasure in publishing in several places the 
expectations I entertain of Marie Le Jars de Gournay, my 
adopted daughter, whom I certainly love far more than if she 
were of my own blood, and treasure up in my solitary retreat as 
one of the best parts of my being ; I have no regard to anything 
else in this world but her. If one may presage from her youth, 
this soul will one day be capable of very great things, and, 
among others, of the perfection of this very sacred tie, friendship, 
to which we read not a single member of her sex has yet been 
able to arrive; the sincerity and honesty of her manners are 
already sufficient for it; her affection for me, more than super- 
abundant and such that, in short, it leaves nothing to be desired 
save that the apprehension she has of my death, owing to my 
five-and-fifty years when she first met me, might not cause her 
such anxiety. The opinion she formed of my first ‘ Essays,’ 
being a woman, and living in the present age and so young, and 
alone in her own place; and the extraordinary vehemence with 
which she loved me and long desired to meet me, merely from 
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the esteem she had of me long. before she had seen me, are 
circumstances very worthy of consideration.” 


Who shall deny, after this last paragraph, that the “ Essays” 
are, as their author terms them, “a book of good faith” ? 

Montaigne’s adopted daughter lost her mother in 1591, and 
proceeded to establish herself in Paris, living on an income 
which, when the eldest son had had his, the lion’s, share, consist- 
ing as it did of “rents ill-paid,” was sufficient to leave her un- 
comfortably off. The following year, to her equally great 
sorrow, her adopted father died, and then Mdlle. de Gournay did 
what was a very brave thing when we remember the state of 
France at the time. In spite of the danger from the numerous 
bands of marauding soldiers that were prowling about the 
country, she made her way from Paris to Bordeaux to sym- 
pathize with Montaigne’s widow and daughter. She remained 
with them fifteen months, and, during her visit, started on the 
work for which she is most entitled not to be altogether for- 
gotten. Montaigne when he died had been engaged in preparing 
another edition of the “Essays”; with the full consent of his 
widow, Mdlle. de Gournay undertook to complete his work. 
Her task, but we may be sure it was a labour of love, was 
finished in 1595. The edition, which she published in that year, 
was, however, superseded by the second and improved edition 
which, dedicated to Richelieu, she brought out by subscription, 
as we should term it, forty years later, in 1635. 

This, which, in spite of divers attacks on it, has been the 
standard edition ever since, is remarkable not only for the 
preface, which is at once an elaborate eulogy and a defence from 
all possible criticism that her adopted father’s work might be 
submitted to, but also for the trouble she took to trace to their 
sources and translate the numerous Greek and Latin quotations 
with which the “Essays” are studded. Chapelain, in one of his 
letters, accuses her, very unjustly, of having brought it out for 
the sake of gain alone. “ Philosophy,” he writes, “ goes ill with 
love of gain, and I do not like the daughter of the Great 
Montaigne announcing that she is reprinting the ‘ Essays’ only 
for the sake of honouring his memory. . . . She must put 
up with this reprimand, and with my reproach that, in this point, 
she does not show herself too filial.” This is unnecessarily severe, 
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but Chapelain, as we shall see, rather disliked Mdlle. de Gournay. 
The book was dedicated to Richelieu not so much for his sake 
as for Montaigne’s ; for, although she does pay the Cardinal a 
somewhat extravagant compliment when, and it is not, of course, 
sarcasm, she praises him as “the author of so many undying 
works of various kinds, that it seems you have undertaken to 
enrich and extend the Empire of Immortality,” her real reason 
was her “hope that the impure hands which for a long time 
have blasted the reputation of this same book, by so many bad 
editions, will no longer dare to commit the sacrilege of approach- 
ing it when they shall see it under your protection.” She had 
indeed very pronounced views about the duties of editors. In 
the preface to an edition to her own works she writes, “ If this 
book survives me I forbid everyone to take anything from it or 
to change anything in it, under pain of being held detestable 
by all honourable men, and considered violators of an innocent 
tomb. The insults, nay the murders of reputation that are 
matters of everyday occurrence in this impertinent age, call on 
me to publish this imprecation.” 

-At Paris, Mdlle. de Gournay was received in good society (for, 
was she not, as Tallemant des Réaux puts it, dzen demoiselle ? ) 
but, unfortunately, became a general laughing-stock, first, 
probably, because she was a confirmed old maid, and secondly 
because she was an authoress. She never married, because, like 
another famous old maid of the same period, to whom she bears 
a remarkable resemblance, Mdlle. de Scudéri, she had no great 
opinion of men. Mdlle. de Scudéri did not marry, because she 
thought that every man had it implanted in his nature to become 
a tyrant, Mdlle. de Gournay, because she held very pronounced 
and very advanced views upon the equality of the sexes, a 
subject which, as Lady Mary Montague says of herself, “ was 
apt to run away with her.” It should perhaps, to be per- 
fectly fair to both sides, be added that both Mdlle. de Scudéri 
and Mdlle. de Gournay possessed mental rather than bodily 
beauty. 

Her chief tormentors were the Count de Moret, an illegitimate 
son of Henri IV., the Chevalier de Bueil, and M. de Yvrande. 
These “ pests,” as Tallemant dubs them, played a cruel practical 
joke upon her. She was induced to believe, by means of a 
letter purporting to be inspired by James I., that that monarch 
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was burning to possess her portrait and an account of her life. 
She was taken in, spent six weeks in writing an autobiography, 
and more money than she could afford in having her portrait 
taken, and despatched the whole in due course to the English 
Court, where, naturally, nothing could be made of it. She was 
undeceived later on, but not before she had, in one of her 
pamphlets, alluded to the “honourable expressions of his late 
Very Serene Highness, the King of England.” It was a cruel 
trick, but practical jokes were a fashion of the day. 

It was about this time that she gave up literature for alchemy, 
and spent most of her money in a search for the Philosopher's 
Stone. When blamed by some Job’s comforter for having wasted 
her fortune in such a way, she made the highly original excuse, 
in the true spirit of a philosopher, that “her fortune was not 
sufficiently important to deserve being taken care of!” Ina 
tract of hers which she called her “ Afologie,” she gives a detailed 
answer to her critics (or her dvapeurs, as she terms them) who 
had accused her, though it is hard to say what business it was 
of theirs, of being a spendthrift. “Not only,” she writes, “my 
clothing expenses, but also the expenses of my lodging, board, 
and furniture, have always been those of a frugal house-wife. 
I never had but a mattress of wool, whatever the season, my 
tapestry was but light, and everything else was on a similar 
scale. As to the carriage that I kept, that is necessary to ladies 
of my rank, owing to their birth ; it is, too, indispensable, owing 
to the length and dirt of the streets of Paris. . . . Besides, 
the general and tyrannic fashion of the age makes the lack of a 
carriage so great a disgrace, that it is not permitted to those who 
would live with a certain amount of propriety to reflect whether 
they can.afford one or not.” 

A more laughable, as it was a less cruel, practical joke than 
that mentioned above was played upon her by the same gentle- 
men, of which an ‘entertaining account is given by Tallemant in 
his historiette on Racan. It is perhaps worth quoting at full 
length as a specimen of many similar anecdotes which abound 
in the “ Hzstoriettes” of Tallemant, who is the Brantéme of his 
period. 

“The Chevalier de Bueil and M. de Yvrande, knowing that 
Racan intended to call on Mdlle. de Gournay at three o'clock 
on a certain day to thank her for her book, bethought them- 
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selves of playing him and the poor lady a trick. The chevalier 
went to her house at one, and proceeded to knock. Jamyn 
(her.companion) informed Mdlle. de Gournay that a gentleman 
wished to see her. She happened to be writing some poetry, but 
rising, said,‘ That was a happy thought I had, but perhaps it will 
return and this gentleman very possibly will not.’ The Chevalier 
was announced as M. de Racan; Mdlle. de Gournay, who only 
knew the latter by name, believed it. She paid him a thousand 
compliments, in her usual way, and thanked him especially 
because, although he was young and handsome, he did not 
disdain to call ona poor old maid. The Chevalier, who was a 
man of wit, completely deceived her. She was charmed to see 
him in such a good humour, and, noticing that her cat was 
mewing, said to Jamyn, ‘Keep my pet Piaillon quiet, I want to 
listen to M. Racan.’ Soon after he had gone, Yvrande arrived, 
and, finding the door half open, said as he came in, ‘I enter in 
a very unceremonious manner, mademoiselle, but the illustrious 
Mdlle. de Gournay ought not to be treated as an ordinary person.’ 
‘ That’s a very pleasant compliment,’ cried the old maid, ‘ Jamyn, 
give me my tablets, I’ll make a note of it.’ ‘I have come, 
mademoiselle, he continued, ‘to thank you for the honour you 
have done me in giving me your book.’ ‘Excuse me, sir, I 
can’t possibly have given it to you; still I ought to have done 
so. Jamyn, hand mea copy for this gentleman.’ ‘I have one 
already, mademoiselle, and, to prove it, I tell you there are such 
and such words in such and such a chapter. Afterwards he 
said that, in return for her present, he had brought her some 
verses of his own: she took them and proceeded to read them. 
‘ Ah, Jamyn, these are excellent—Jamyn can be present, sir, she 
is a natural daughter of Amadis Jamyn, a page of Ronsard’s. 
This is very good indeed, here you imitate Malherbe and here 
you imitate Colomby. But am I not to know your name?’ 
‘Certainly, mademoiselle, I’m called Racan.’ ‘You are making 
fun of me.” ‘Am I likely to make fun of such a heroine, the 
adopted daughter of the great Montaigne?’ ‘ Well, well,’ she 
answered, ‘the gentleman who has just left must have played a 
trick on me, or else you are the culprit. But never mind, youth 
may laugh at age. At all events I am very happy to have made 
the acquaintance of two such handsome and witty gentlemen.’ 
With these words they separated. A moment afterwards the 
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real Racan entered, terribly out of breath. He was somewhat 
asthmatic, and the lady was lodging on the third floor. 
‘Mademoiselle,’ said he, somewhat unceremoniously, ‘may I sit 
down?’ He proceeded to do so very awkwardly, besides 
stammering as he spoke. ‘Oh, Jamyn, what an extraordinary 
creature,’ cried Mdlle de Gournay. ‘Mademoiselle, in a quarter 
of an hour, when I have taken breath, I shall be charmed to 
tell you why I have come. Might I ask why the devil you lodge 
so high up? Well, I must thank you for the present of your 
book ; I am very much obliged to you for it.’ The lady, in spite 
of his thanks, continued to look at him with contempt. ‘Jamyn,’ 
she said, ‘disabuse this poor gentleman. I have given copies 
only to M. de Malherbe and M. de Racan.’ ‘Well, 7 am M. de 
Racan.’ ‘Oh, this is too good. At least the other two were 
pleasant enough, but this gentleman, Jamyn, is but a sorry 
buffoon. I don’t know, sir, who you really are, but at any rate 
you are the most stupid of the three. I am not going to be 
laughed at,’ she continued angrily. Racan, not knowing what 
to do, suddenly perceived a collection of poems. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
said he, ‘take that book and I will repeat, word for word, all 


my poems that are in it’ But this did not appease her, she 
began to cry ‘ Thieves!’ someone entered the room, and Racan, 
grasping the hand-rail of the staircase, slid down tothe ground 
floor.” 


However, the lady discovered her mistake later on, offered a 
full apology to the unfortunate poet, and they were the best of 
friends ever after. 

The above anecdote, commonly known as Les Trois Racans, 
of which a slightly different version is given in the “ Wénagiana” 
of Ménage (a learned pedant of the day and a friend of Mdlle. de 
Gournay), who makes the infuriated lady belabour the mystified 
Racan with her shoe, hugely delighted all Paris. Boisrobert, 
who was a kind of head-buffoon in Richelieu’s establishment, 
used to enact the scene for his benefit when the Cardinal felt 
dull, and, in later years wrote a comedy, “ Les Tvots Ovontes” 
with this as its main incident. The practical joke had, one. is 
pleased to add, a lucky ending for Mdlle.de Gournay. Richelieu 
was incited by the success of her three tormentors to try and 
play one on his own account on the lady. He sent for her, and 
then proceeded to pay her a series of compliments couched in 
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the antiquated terms and expressions which abounded in her 
books and which he had carefully got by heart. But Mdlle. de 
Gournay, who was no fool, perceived that she was being laughed 
at, and passed off the Cardinal’s somewhat cumbersome 
witticisms with such a good grace that he seems to have been 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, and, on her departure, having 
learnt from Boisrobert the state of her affairs, procured her a 
small pension, adding a smaller for her cat, besides a pistole for 
the cat’s kittens.* 

Mdlle. de Gournay was attacked by other people besides her 
three particular tormentors. St. Amant, a Bacchanal poet of the 
day, handles her rather roughly in his “ Poéte Crotté,’ (or Grub 
Street poet, to use our term), St. Evrémond put her in his 
comedy of “ Zes Académistes,” and her friend Ménage laughs at 
her for her affection for out-of-date words in his “ Réguéte des 
Dictionnaires.” Her sentiments towards the courtiers of the 
period, who seem to have taken especial delight in making fun 
of her, are briefly summed up in a couplet from one of her 
poems : 


‘* Le monde est une cage a fous ; 
Gens de cour le sont presque tous.” 


She was however largely to blame herself for many of the 
attacks upon her. For instance, she entangled herself, very un- 
necessarily, in the Anti-Coton controversy. The Pére Coton, a 
Jesuit, who had been Henry IV.’s confessor, was, after the 
murder of the king by Ravaillac, accused of having had a hand, 
or rather a voice, in the matter. Mdlle. de Gournay promptly 
rushed into print on his behalf and published a tract, which was 
speedily answered by another entitled “Z’Anti-Gournay,” in 
which a libellous charge was brought against her, for as Bayle 
says in his biographical sketch of her in his Dictionary, “ satirical 
writers are scoundrels who give no quarter, they attack women 
on their weakest point.” However, as a friend of hers, Cardinal 
Perron, remarked in a very unfriendly spirit, “to clear her reputa- 

* An interesting fact, as it disposes of Tallemant’s statement that the cat in question 
wasa Tom! Its real name was Donzelle, not Piaillon, as Tallemant calls it, as we learn 
from sonte lines which Mdlle. de Gournay addressed to this her best friend after the faith- 
ful Jamyn. It was indeed an exemplary creature, and, says the Abbé de Marolles, ‘‘ never 


during the fourteen years it lived with her stayed out a single night in order to disport 
itself on the gutters and tiles like other cats.” 
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tion, she need only have published her portrait as a frontispiece 
to her works.” 

She rather laid herself open to ridicule by her enthusiasm for 
the language of Amyot, Ronsard and her adopted father, as 
opposed to that of Balzac, Malherbe and Voiture. Most of her 
literary tracts are a defence of the style of the sixteenth century, 
indeed, she carried her affection for it so far that, so we are told 
by a contemporary, “she would fly into a terrible passion when 
talking of the new clique of writers.” However, the “new 
clique ” had a certain respect for her, as is evident from the fact 
that the members of the Academy, which, under Richelieu’s 
patronage, had recently sprung into existence from the weekly 
meetings held in Conrart’s house (though Marolles says “it was 
in the establishment of this worthy lady, Mdlle. de Gournay, that 
the idea of the Academy was first conceived”), used frequently 
to assemble in her rooms for their literary discussions. There 
is a very curious and interesting account in the “ Dialogues 
Satiriques et Moraux” (1687) of Petit, of one of these meetings. 
It is too long to quote here, but those interested in the pro- 
cedure of the Academy when it was but beginning to feel its 
way, may be referred to the book in question for the description 
of the animated discussion which took place between Mdlle. de 
Gournay and certain Academicians, as to whether the word 
vaffinage should be “allowed a passport and presented with a 
patent as being a word of polite society.” 

The attacks made and the practical jokes played upon her 
were more than compensated for by the friendship of most of 
the learned men of the day. She was on very good terms with 
Boisrobert, “the good abbé,” as she always called him, in 
spite of the manner in which he made fun of her to amuse 
Richelieu. Ménage, one of the butts of Moliére, used to 
correspond with her, as did many others. It is strange that 
Chapelain, who had a very good opinion of most of his contem- 
poraries (and a still better of himself), does not seem from 
certain allusions in his letters, to have been very fond of Mdlle. 
de Gournay. For instance, writing to Godeau in 1632, he says, 
“M. Conrart and myself were lucky enough when we paid a 
visit eight days ago to Mdlle. de Montaigne to find her not at 
home. I pray Heaven that we may always be equally fortunate 
when we call on her, and that, without having recourse to the 
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insults which St. Amant employed * we may be as well quit of 
her as he is.” However, a few months later, he writes a long 
letter to her in which, having thanked her (in ten lines) for send- 
ing him an autograph copy of some verses in praise of his 
“ Pucelle,’ he goes on (in forty or fifty lines) to explain the 
beauties of that strange epic. Yet in spite of her praise of his 
unfortunate poem there is a very unkind allusion to her in a 
letter to Balzac, who had written to Chapelain complaining that 
some lady had “assassinated him with her writings.” His words 
are: “A certain lady [Mdlle. de Gournay] once wished to play 
the same trick on me, but I was more courageous than you and 
boldly got rid of her. She made a thousand efforts, but in vain ; 
and, though I received a bushel full of letters from her, I con- 
tinued to maintain a stolid silence. This is the only way to 
treat ladies of this sort.” Balzac too, though he atoned for it 
later on by writing some Latin verses in her honour, alludes to 
her in a very unkind way in one of his letters. “I swear to you 
that I had been assured that Mdlle. de Gournay was dead ; 
besides, when last she wrote to me she informed me that it was 
for the last time, and that she did not expect to have leisure to 
await my answer in this world. I thought she was a woman 
who kept her word, and had already pictured her as an in- 
habitant of the Elysian Fields.” But Balzac is quite at his 
worst when trying to be facetious. 

It is to be feared that her old age was not very happy. After 
Richelieu’s death, Louis XIII., who cared little for literature, 
suppressed her pension along with many others, and she must 
have found herself once more “assassinated by cruel Fortune,” 
as she terms it. She died, aged eighty, July 13th, 1645, be- 
queathing her books to La Mothe de la Vayer, like herself, a 
champion: of the writers of the preceding century, excepting 
one of her most treasured possessions, her Ronsard, which she 
left to Claude de !’Estoile, and a map which she left to 
Gombauld, a poet who was as needy and eccentric as she had 
been herself. Among her papers were found letters from 
Cardinals Bentivoglio, Richelieu and Perron, St. Francis de 
Sales, Balzac, Godeau (a great friend of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet), Heinsius, Justus Lipsius, Anne de Schurman the 
Sappho of the Netherlands, and many others of the most learned 


* # An allusion, of course, to St. Amant’s ‘‘ Poése Crotté.” 
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men of France, Holland, Italy and Germany. Some idea of the 
esteem in which she was held by them may be gathered from a 
remark of Heinsius—ausa virgo concurrere viris, scandit supra 
viros, while Baudius, not to be outdone, dubbed her “ the French 
Siren,” and hailed her as the Tenth Muse. 

Her works, save for her edition of Montaigne, for which every 
lover of the “Essays” should be eternally grateful to the “poor 
old woman,” have little interest for us now. The first complete 
edition of her writings which she published in 1626, had the 
quaint title of “Z’Ombre de la Demoiselle de Gournay,” with a 
vignette of a tree and a motto, Factura nepotibus umbram. But 
alas! there are few who would zow care to sport in the shade of 
Mdlle. de Gournay. The second and completer edition of her 
works, published a few years later, had an equally quaint title, 
“Les Avis, ou les Présents de la Demoiselle de Gournay.’ The 
“ presents ” consist of a series of disjointed essays, for, like her 
master, Montaigne, she wandered aimlessly from subject to 
subjecty on such matters as Egalité des hommes et des femmes 
(for Mdlle. de Gournay was an ardent supporter of Woman’s 
Rights), Grief des Dames, Les grimaces mondaines, and La 
Néantise de la commune vaillance de ce temps et le peu de prix de 
la qualité de la noblesse. 

Her essays on literary matters are more interesting, such as 
her “ Version des poétes antiques,” in which there is an elaborate 
defence of metaphors, which the latter-day poets were en- 
deavouring to do without. She has no mercy for them; they 
try, she says, to depreciate Ronsard, “just as if they wished that 
everyone should go on foot, having no Pegasus themselves.” A 
somewhat similar tract is her “Défense dé la poésie et du 
langage des poétes (1619),” which had some considerable success, 
going through no less than five editions in her lifetime. It 
would not, she said, have appeared had the Academy been in 
existence when it was written, “since in future was expected 
from this honourable and learned assembly the correction of the 
errors she had wished to refute.” 

She also wrote several “ pieces on several occasions,” as they 
used to be called; for instance in 1600, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Henri IV. and Marie de Medicis, she published, 
with a “previousness” that would do credit to the newest of 
New Journalists, a tract entitled “De /éducation des enfants 
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en France,’ while the assassination of the king by Ravaillac 
brought from her another occasional piece expressing the 
national grief. 

Of her poems not much can be said. Besides the version 
previously mentioned, of the second book of the “ A£neid,” she 
brought out certain “ Eschantillons de Virgile,” while her 
“ Bouquet de Pinde,’ dedicated to Montaigne’s only child, the 
Viscountess de Gamaches, contains eclogues, odes, epigrams and 
similar trifles on trifling subjects. Her most interesting piece of 
verse is her “ Peintuve de meurs,” in which she gives a detailed 
description of herself. Tallemant sums her up as a poet in a 
single sentence: “she knew how to write poetry and she wrote 
it, but it was poor poetry,” while a good story is told of Racan’s 
opinion of her epigrams. The poet had complained to the 
poetess that they were wanting in the one quality which is 
indispensable to epigrams, namely point. Mdlle. de Gournay 
indignantly replied that they were written @ /a grecque. Shortly 
afterwards they were dining together, and the lady happening 
to remark that the soup was savourless, “Oh, no,” replied 
Racan, “it’s a soup 4 /a grecque.’ The expression, we are told 
by Ménage, became one of the fashionable catch-words of the 
day, and anything that had no particular point, was described as 
being @ Ja grecque. 

Whatever may be her faults and her weak points, and they 
are not far to seek, it must be admitted that she is one of the 
most interesting figures of an interesting period, as being the 
chief link between the language of the Pléiade, and that of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet. The adopted daughter of Montaigne, 
she probably saw Corneille’s “Cid,” and was, we know, on 
intimate terms with the founder of the new school, Balzac. 
Though, strangely enough, there is no mention of any such visit, 
she probably was received by Madame de Rambouillet in her 
famous “ blue chamber,” where, as the champion of Ronsard, she 
may well have felt strangely out of her element. Her thoughts 
were wrapt up with the past ; the Vandal, from her point of view, 
Malherbe, she despised, although she presented him with her 
“Ombre,” while among the writers of the new school, it is 
strange to find her admiring Chapelain, but then all Paris was in 
love with his “ Puced/e”—until it was published. 

There is always something’ pathetic about the supporters of 
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an absolutely hopeless cause. Let us forget Mdlle. de Gournay’s 
eccentricities, her quaint appearance and her fits of anger against 
the “writers of the new clique,” and think of her, not as the butt 
of Parisian society, but rather as the intimate friend, the adopted 
daughter, of the great Montaigne, and as a Donna Quixote, 
defending, in spite of the mockery of the vulgar, a cause that was 
hopelessly defeated. 


F. J. HUDLESTON. | 





gn the Camp of the Shadow of Death. 
By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 
Author of “ONLY A GUARDROOM Doc,” “INDIAN MEMORIES,” 
“THE WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE,” etc., etc. 


IT was the “club” hour at Guramghur. Outside the thatched 
bungalow, dignified, in that benighted station, by the name of 
the “United Services Club,” had halted the few European 
vehicles of which Guramghur boasted. The Police-officer’s old 
gray Arab in its venerable buggy was drawn up opposite the 
Collector’s vagnit with its pair of screaming country-breds, 
pheasants’ feathers adorning their ears. This formation enabled 
the grooms, squatting in the dust below the collars of their respec- 
tive charges, the easier to dilate upon their most recent pecula- 
tions, and to retail the current gossip of the bazaar and of their 
Sahibs’ establishments. An aroma of cow-dung smoke pervades 
the atmosphere, announcing the preparation of the native even- 
ing meal. It rises from each dog-kennel line of mud servants’ 
houses in each compound. Like a loathsome veil, its light fold 
wrapped the more loathsome river, yellow as pea-soup, creeping 
stealthily past the club. Over the flat roofs and the tall minarets 
of the native city of Guramghur, away beyond the European 
lines, it hung in a pall, a pillar of cloud. From the canal beyond 
the club compound exhaled a dank, malarious mist. The 
mosquitoes were ubiquitous and virulently active. 

Ashton Gray strolled into the empty reading-room just as the 
club bearer flitted noiselessly about lighting it with four ugly 
brown parafin lamps, which he hung round the bare white walls, 
where the white ants had traced geometrical patterns in mud, 
and the fish-insects ran races. Ashton Gray cursed the bearer 
for letting the lamps smell, and flinging himself down into a 
creaking grass-chair draped in dilapidated cretonne, idly took 
up an English newspaper three good weeks old. The telegrams 
had taken all the cream off the news; moreover, in merry 
England, it was the silly season. But Ashton Gray was weary 
of the smoking room, whence the soda-water corks popped inter- 
mittently, sick of the eternal “bucking” of the dusky Police 
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Man, who had shot yet another deer yesterday, nauseated with 
the ceaseless wrangle of the Collector and the Major. The 
Guramghur world was a small one. They keep only a detach- 
ment of the British regiment from Punkahpore there, and in- 
cluding the civilian ladies, there were but three white women in 
the place. But the Police-Man’s wife was as whitey-brown as 
himself and so, perhaps, hardly counted. The Assistant 
Magistrate’s burra-mem had just had yet another baby, fated, 
probably, like most of the others, to people the little cemetery by 
the Mall, high walled, for fear of jackals. So, at this moment, 
society in Guramghur was represented by the Soiled Dove. 

Ashton Gray, languidly turning an ancient Fie/d, could hear 
her talking out on the chabdutia, where, extended in a huge arm- 
chair, she had collected in the fast-falling dusk, a little knot of 
such men as were not imbibing pegs in the smoking-room. 
Half involuntarily, Ashton Gray listened. There had been a 
time when the sound of that voice was to him the sweetest thing 
in Asia. But that was two years ago, up at Nynee Tal. Life 
in India is fleeting, in every sense of the word. Wafted by 
mysterious breezes blowing from high headquarters, men flit 
swiftly and suddenly. 

** Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Where do your subalterns go ? 


For love is brief and the next relief 
Will scatter them all like snow ”— 


sings our Barrack-room Bard. 

Right over two months’ leave in the hills, with its dancing and 
picnicking, boating and riding, Ashton Gray had been very much 
in love indeed. Then Butley Dene had turned up. A well-off 
Major in the Crimson Cuirassiers, with a Lady Somebody of a 
wife at home, too smart to soldier in India, Butley Dene consoled 
himself for her absence. He had quite a reputation as a dow- 
wow, having a pretty taste in presents and a string of nice ponies 
to lend, if he chose. The Lucknow Race week of the spring 
before had brought the Soiled Dove and the much-sought-after 
Cuirassier together. They met again on the shores of the 
lover’s lake after the rains. Ashton Gray was naturally the first 
person whom everyone took special care to inform of the race- 
week episode, till then unknown to him. Man-like, he did not 
beat about the bush. He had a row with the Soiled Dove, in a 
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canoe of all places, on the lake in the moonlight. She made no 
denial, for she had none to make. Embittered and maddened, 
Ashton Gray threw up his leave before it was over, and took the 
next fonga down the hill, expanded suddenly into a full-blown 
cynic of five-and-twenty. The girl had been deeply hurt. Not 
her pride only, but any remnant of her better self had been 
sacrificed. Ashton Gray was a good fellow and she had 
clutched at him as a drowning man grasps at a straw. When he 
fled, leaving the field open to the Major, the inevitable swing of 
the pendulum ensued. Then followed a brief but gorgeous spell 
of social notoriety as Butley Dene’s “friend.” Then he went 
home with his regiment, withdrawing the light of his counte- 
nance from a country which he had always affected to despise 
while carefully culling what sweets it offered, and the Soiled 
Dove was glad to marry Tomlinson, a red-headed Irishman in 
the I. M. D. 

Ashton Gray went home, too, on a year’s leave. When he 
returned to his regiment he found it at Punkahpore. As the 
latest from home he was naturally sent to do duty with the de- 
tachment in penal settlement at Guramghur, and there he found 
the Tomlinsons. 

A woman who had passed through the experiences of the 
Soiled Dove, neither forgets nor forgives. Knowing she can 
expect no mercy, she grants no quarter. What added venom to 
her hate-turned love, was the fact that Ashton Gray returned— 
engaged. 

It was the swing of the pendulum again. A clean, whole- 
some, little English girl, piquant, and feather-brained. No 
knowledge of evil in her little fluffy-haired head. No know- 
ledge of anything much, in fact. Just the very head to be 
speedily turned in India, by reason of its very emptiness, as the 
point of the weather-arrow is veered by the shifting breeze. 

But it was not within human ken for Ashton Gray to foresee 
this. He was intensely happy, soothed and pacified by Posie 
Prynne’s love. 

As he sat now abstractedly staring across the deserted read- 
ing-room, out into the darkness where the grooms were lighting 
up the carriage lamps, a vision came over him of Posie as he 
had first seen her, in white skirt and blue ribbon in her sailor- 
hat, playing. tennis on an English lawn, the cool greenness of 
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which was in itself a soothing recollection. There followed 
another memory that made Ashton Gray’s heart beat with pas- 
sion, and the blood surge swiftly through his veins. A calm, 
balmy night in the Indian Ocean; a phosphorescent wake of 
molten silver following the P. and O. steamer on which Fate 
had made Posie and him fellow - passengers. Above, an 
amethyst sky; the Southern Cross lying low on the horizon ; 
close, oh! how close to him, Posie’s curly head. He recalled 
the wave of her hair about her ear as it brushed his cheek; he 
could feel again the supple outline of her waist as his arm stole 
round it; the soft pressure of her yielding lips as she turned up 
her face and gave him her first kiss. 

“My little girl! My little girl!” thought Ashton Gray to 
himself, smiling vacantly over ancient sporting intelligence, as 
though he had backed the Leger winner. 

Suddenly into this dream broke from without, the high- 
pitched voice of the Soiled Dove. 

“TI shouldn’t think ¢hat will ever come off! One of those 
board-ship engagements, you know!” 

Ashton Gray, his ears suddenly sharpened, listened eagerly to 
the rumble of talk outside on the chabuttra. 

Growl, growl, grumble, grumble, grunt, that was the Major’s 
indistinct reply; he spoke without troubling to remove his 
cigar from between his lips. Somehow or other men never re- 
membered such little niceties in the presence of the Soiled Dove. 

“You bet!” she laughed again. “With one of the boys of 
the new Horse Battery just come! It’s the talk of Nynee. 
Why——” 

And her voice sank tantalizingly lower. Then followed a 
masculine guffaw. 

“By Jove! Don’t say so?” 

That was the “Stunt Sahib,” or Assistant Magistrate, in- 
tensely amused over«something. 

Inside the reading-room the unseen listener had sprung up 
from his chair, clutching and crumpling the Pzoneer, and staring 
into the darkness vacantly. 

There following a deprecating mumble from the cigar-filled 
lips, and to it responded the shrill voice again : 

“Oh! -yes, pretty little thing enough! Beauté de diable, and 
that sort of thing. Not a feature that I can see, though. But 
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young Blagdene’s awfully gone, and I must say that Mrs. 
Prynne e 

The dirty cretonne purdah which separated the smoking 
from the reading-room, was pushed aside, and the Canal Engi- 
neer, encamped for a few days at Guramghur, entered, ponderous 
and slightly boozy, as he generally became when the unwonted 
excitement of the club whiskey alleviated his monotonous and 
solitary mill-horse round of existence. 

“T say, Gray—that you? Wanted to tell you bout my new 
tat—nish tat, y’ know ; but not up to my ——’” 

“One minute, Bridges,” gasped Ashton Gray, rivetting eyes 
that saw nothing on the paper in his hand, and speaking in a 
voice which sounded to himself as if miles away. “Just let me 
finish this article in the Pz,” he stammered, trying to gain time 
to pull himself together. 

“No hurry, old man. Got a thirst I wouldn’t sell for a fiver. 
Here! You Aidmutghar, peg lao, and jaldi, too.” 

The purdah descended again upon the broad back, and Gray, 
once more alone, still stared at the newspaper in his hand. 
Suddenly his attention was rivetted. 


“From our Nynee Tal Correspondent. 

“Society in our cloud-cuckoo-land has woke up considerably 
since the monsoon abated. The ball or balls are emphatically 
rolling, in every sense of the word. At Thursday Gymkhana, 
Mr. Blagdene, RH.A.’s grey pony ‘Nosegay,’ nominated by 
Miss Prynne, won the ‘ Ladies’ Bracelet’ 3 


_ The words seem to Ashton Gray to stand out in double-dyed 
ink. Mechanically he ran his eye down the column of gossip. 

“Tennis tournament. Lady’s and gentleman’s doubles. Miss 
Prynne and Mr. Blagdene, third heat . . . . Lady Tiptop 
gave a most enjoyable fancy-dress ball . . . . a poudré 
quadrille—Miss Prynne looked bewitching in white ; her partner, 
Mr. Blagdene, R.H.A., wore a most becoming Louis XIV. Court 
costume. es ae 

The. letters, to Ashton Gray’s bewildered brain, appeared 
inches tall. He stared at them, half dazed, when suddenly, the 
elephantine footfall of the Canal Engineer was heard approaching. 
Ashton Gray seized his hat and bolted. 
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Outside on the steps he almost ran against the Soiled Dove 
about to get into her bamboo cart. Quite inadvertently of course, 
startled by this sudden irruption into the darkness, she dropped 
a novel she was carrying. Ashton had to stop and pick it up. 
As she took it from him she touched his hand. She hated him, 
yet she liked to feel his touch again, if it was only for a brief 
second. So she smiled at him, a thin smile, and Gray saw 
her pale chiselled features clearly by the lamps of the bamboo 
cart. ; 

“ Thank you, Captain Gray. Good-night!” she cried as she 
mounted her perch and clicked to the pony. Ashton Gray 
mechanically raised his hat as she drove off, the syce hitching 
himself into the dangling net beneath the seat. 

But round the corner of the Mall the smile faded from the 
Soiled Dove’s lips and a tired look came into her eyes. 

Her bungalow was deserted when she reached it. The bearer 
met her with a note. 


“Don’t wait dinner,” scrawled Tomlinson. “Cholera broken 
out in jail.” 


“No, indeed,” mutually responded his spouse, as she ordered 
the hovering domestic to Khana Jao. 

As she took off her hat she addressed her own reflection in 
the looking-glass. 

“What a hag I look! And if he thinks I’m going to stick ‘in 
this beastly hole with cholera about! Teddy Browne’s up at 
the ‘Mayo’; I'll wire up to him to get me rooms at once.” 

It was of that noted hostelry at Nynee Tal—the bachelors’ 
hotel—where women are few and far between, conspicuous neither 
by their quantity or quality, that the local amateur comedian 
had sung in his topical verses when they got up Patience : 

‘* A *® Mayo’ Hotel young man, 
A kiss and don’t tell young man, 


A take ’em to Morrison’s and feed °em on bonbons, 
A dohimself well young man.” 


When, in the early morning, as the jackals were slinking back 
from their night prowl round the butchers’ bazaar, and the gvass- 
cuts sallying forth to their toil, the Civil Surgeon of. Guramghur 
returned to his home after ‘an awful night in the cholera-stricken 
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jail, fagged out, he found it deserted, The bearer informed him 
that the mem-Sahib had ordered a dak-ghary after dinner, and 
had driven off to the railway at Punkahpore. A note awaited 
him with the intelligence that his wife had gone up to the hills 
till such time as the station should be healthier. 

The bearer suggested chota hazari,or the early breakfast of 
tea and toast. But Tomlinson called for brandy and soda, and 
flung himself into a big chair. The bearer lay down to sleep 
on the mat in the verandah. When he awoke an hour later, the 
sunlight was streaming on the dusty Mall, where the creaking 
bullock-carts were coming in from the country. The lamp in 
the drawing-room was smelling atrociously. The Sahib lay 
-snoozing in his chair, the empty brandy bottle by his side. The 
bearer undressed him and put him to bed. 

The evening before, when the club had emptied for dinner, the 
“Major, in the recesses of his own bungalow, sat in his bath. The 
regimental barber, holding him by the nose, was shaving him, 
when Ashton Gray’s voice called through the chick screen: 

“T say, Major, can I have three days ?” 

It was leave he meant, not imprisonment. But the Major 
understood and stuttered incoherently, the soapsuds in his mouth, 
and at the risk of having his throat cut: 

“Three days? Why, suttenly, me boy! I wish I could say 
—ten. But we're so infernally short for duty just now. And 
where are you off to now, eh? Black Buck? Snipe ain’t in.” 

“To the hills,” responded Gray evasively. 

A gushing muttering followed, intended to express the Major’s 
utter incapability of comprehending how the something something 
any one could be such a something something as to go loafing 
off to the hills while there were quail and black buck, etc., etc. 
etc. But it was lost upon Ashton Gray, who had departed. 

Mrs, Prendergast-Prynne (she was very particular about her 
hyphen) sat in the drawing-room of her little chalet at Nynee 
Tal, with one eye on the durzee in the verandah, sewing at a 
ball frock of Posie’s, held between his toes, and the other on that 
young person herself, and at a tall, smart-looking man, in tweed 
suit and riding boots, who sat on a stool at Posie’s feet. 

Posie. “Oh, Sam! (I mean Mr. Blagdene) what does come 
next? Let me see—um—ah——” 

Hon. Bertie Blagdene. “Something about what on earth 
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shall we do, isn’t it? Hark back a bit (seizing her hand and 
putting his arm round her waist). “Oh, darling Kitty.” 

Posie, edging away a little: “Really, Mr. Blagdene, is that 
necessary at rehearsal ?” 

“Quite,” began Blagdene, when a figure darkened the door- 
way, blotting out the beautiful picture of blue sky and green 
mountain-side framed in the creeper-covered arch of the verandah 
—a figure booted and spurred and clad in Karkz cotton and big 
pith hat. It stood afew minutes, transfixed, surveying the scene 
—the pretty little room, all flowers and photos, the fresh, girlish 
figure in the white frock, the lover-like attitude of the stranger 
by her side. It was the sort of revelation which ages men for 
years in ten seconds. 

But Posie sprang up with a little cry. 

“Why! It’s Ashton!” 

And she ran towards him, and then} stopped short, reddening 
shyly, and looked at her mother. 

Mrs, Prendergast-Prynne put on her fznce-nez. She could see 
quite well without them, but they helped her to maintain her 
dignity as a burva mem-sahib. She xose slowly. 

“Captain Gray? An unexpected —’em pleasure!” 

But he had made for Posie, regardless of the man on the 
stool behind, who was surveying them through his eye-glass. 

“Won't you say how de-do to me, Posie?” 

She held out one hand and laid another on his arm. Her 
touch thrilled him, but his head was?in a whirl. What had he 
not seen? Posie reddened again, and then indicated the other. 

“ Ashton, do you know Mr. Blagdene?” 

The two men nodded at each other. The gunner rose. 

“I must be going, Mrs. Prynne. I’ve the scenery to see 
about, and our full rehearsal atjfive. You'll be in good time, 
Miss Prynne ?” 

He looked at Posie, and she looked at Ashton. The mother 
intervened. 

“Yes, Mr. Blagdene, I’ll see this naughty child’s not late 
again,” she rejoined, beaming on him. 

“ Au revoir then, Mrs. Kitty,"gjlaughed Blagdene, with an 
assumption of proprietorship which incensed Gray. 

“ What’s this all mean, Posie?” demanded the latter sternly, 
when Blagdene had vanishedjand.was heard shouting for his pony. 


10* 
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“Oh! theatricals!” cried Posie, sparkling. “Cut off with a 
Shilling. I'm Kitty and he’s Sam. Why, what’s the matter, 
Ashton ?” 

“And this, then?” he demanded, glaring at the sofa and the 
stool. 

“We were just running over our part! Oh, Ashton !—you 
never thought——” 

But for an answer he caught her in his arms, and kissing her, 
smothered her happy laugh. 

“ Are you up for long, Captain Gray?” asked Mrs. Prender- 
gast-Prynne icily, as she contemplated her son-in-law that was 
to be, with some severity. 

“T’ve only got three days!” 

“ Ah, then you return the day after to-morrow !” 

“Oh! Ashton! !”—a little wail from Posie, which constrained 
him to kiss her again. 

“Sorry we've finished lunch,” remarked the hostess. ‘“ Where 
are you putting up?” 

“ T’ve come straight up the hill after breakfast at Rannebagh.” 

“So it would appear,” witheringly. 

“Excuse my clothes, Mrs. Prynne. I couldn’t wait to change. 
My time’s so short, you know. I say, Posie, it’s quite cool now, 
and so splendid up here, I’ll raise a pony. Come fora ride?” 
and he turned to the lovely view eyes weary with the brown 
sun-baked plains. 

“Impossible, I fear,” snapped Mrs. Prynne. “This rehearsal 
at five!” 

“Oh! bother! Let it slide, Posie?” 

She hesitated a moment, glancing at her mother. 

“Oh! I couldn’t, Ashton. It’s our last! But come down and 
see it.” 

“No, thank you. I think I’ve seen enough!” 

It was Ashton who snapped now. 

“Well, then, there’s a dance to-night!” and Posie laid her 
hand on his arm and looked up to him. 

“All right. Ill come.and escort you and Mrs, Prynne 
to it.” 

“ So sorry. But Posie forgets. We dine with the Mactavishes 
and go with them.” 

“We'll meet at the rooms then—— 


» 
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“And now, if you'll excuse Posie, the durzee is waiting to fit 
her. It’s most important,” broke in Mrs. Prynne again. 

“Who's that Blagdene fellow ?” asked Ashton Gray, kicking 
the stool before alluded to, as he passed it on his way out. 

“ He’s in the gunners—acts so——” 

“Can't stand gunners!” growled Gray. “One of those play- 
acting chaps!” he added, and then tried to say yet another 
good-bye to Posie in the verandah, but the durzee intervened 
and he had to go. 

Ashton Gray betook himself to the Club. He tubbed and 
bathed and then did a very unwise thing. Attracted by a load- 
stone he was unable to resist he sauntered down to the amateur 
stage at the Assembly Rooms where he found Cut off with a 
Shilling in full swing. And it made him just mad. As Posie 
had implied, Blagdene acted well—a great deal too well, Gray 
thought. 

He told Johnson as much, Johnson whom he had found at the 
Club, and who had loafed down with him. Unaware of the thin 
ice on which he was skating, as they stood in the half open door- 
way, Johnson took his cigar out of his mouth and waved it 
towards the stage on which Sam and Kitty Gaythorne were 
repeating the part so diligently practised previously. 

“Not much acting in that, old man! Poor old Blaggy’s 
‘landed, you bet. Another good man gone wrong!” and John- 
son sighed deeply. 

Other furtive spectators came up behind them and a high- 
pitched voice began : 

“ Dear Mrs. Prynne! Surely it is time to congratulate you! 
Such a ice match, too!” 

There was no mistaking the note of the Soiled Dove. Gray 
writhed, and Mrs. Prynne gave a little complacent giggle, but 
denied nothing. 

Afraid of meeting either, too angry to give another look at 
the pair on the stage, Ashton Gray hurled himself out of the 
opposite door, and stalked back to the Club, where he played 
poker with Johnson and lost his money. 

Ten o'clock drew near. From all the precipitous, rhododendron- 
clad heights where the bungalows perch, above the lover’s lake, 
twinkling lanterns, borne by trotting jampannees, converged on 
to the Assembly Rooms on the shore. In the shadow of the 
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portico lurked Ashton Gray, determined on securing Posie the 
moment she arrived, of boldly appropriating her before all the 
Nynee world. There should be no more misunderstanding, he 
swore to himself in his rage; that Blagdene fellow should be 
ousted from the place he had usurped. 

Up trotted the jampannees and one after another plumped 
their burdens down under the portico. From under a white 
mackintosh hood of her dandy appeared Posie’s fair head. But 
ere Ashton Gray could rush forward to assist her out,a man who 
had been riding by its side, swung himself from his pony, and 
got in his way. Blagdene had been dining at the Mactavishes’, 
too. Then Mrs. Prynne bustled her daughter into the cloak 
room. They emerged into the ball-room by another door to 
that at which Ashton, fretting in his eagerness, was waiting, and 
when the latter entered the room, he saw Posie whirling round 
in Blagdene’s arms. 

Pushing through the crowd of dancers Ashton Gray made 
several attempts to reach the couple. But the gunner seemed 
to take a fiendish delight in whisking off his partner just as his 
rival approached. 

It was not till the interval that Ashton Gray tracked the pair 
down, in the dim verandah, sacred to sitting out. 

“ At last!” he said. “And what dances are you going to give 
me, Posie?” 

She looked up, half-frightened. 

“You are so late.” 

“ Hardly anything left,” he muttered, scanning her card. “Is 
this fair, Posie ?” 

“J—I didn’t know you would be here !” 

“ And these initials—such a lot of them—one in every three, 
at least ?” 

“Upon my word, Miss Prynne,” sneered Blagdene, “I wouldn’t 
gratify such unjustifiable curiosity if I were you!” 

“T’ve taken what’s left,’ remarked Ashton Gray, in a white 
heat of exasperation. (“I'll thank you, Blagdene, not to inter- 
fere in what does not concern you.) And we'll go down to 
supper, Posie?” 

The intervals between his dances with Posie, few and far 
between, for Blagdene had been first in the field and greedy, 
Ashton Gray spent in leaning against a door post, devouring 
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Posie’s golden-headed, white-frocked, revolving figure, with ‘his 
weary eyes. The man was fagged out, body and nerves, too. 

Blagdene of the Horse Gunners was quite the “show” man 
of that season at Nynee. Posie Prynne would have been less 
than human had she not enjoyed binding him to her chariot 
wheels that night. Moreover, Ashton Gray was so cross and 
excited that she almost was afraid to sit out with him, in the dim 
corners so plentifully provided for the purpose by the ball com- 
mittee. At last he insisted on carrying her off to a nook in the 
verandah. The moon was flooding the lake at their feet, and it lit 
up Ashton Gray’s pale weary face. 

“ Posie,” he began, his head sinking on his breast. “ You're 
making me miserable!” 

“Oh, Ashton! Ashton! Don’t say that!” There was a 
wealth of tears in her voice which went to his heart. “ But I’m 
sure I don’t mean to, and it isn’t true!” she added, with the 
peevishness of a weak creature afraid to own itself wrong. 

“You are! You're behaving abominably! You're goading 
me to madness! You don’t care a rap for what I suffer!” 

“And you're horribly unkind and cruel to say such -things 
to me!” she cried. The tears lay very near the surface, and 
her eyes filled, though he could not see it as she added: “I 
don’t know what I’ve done that you should be so disagreeable ! ” 

“ Not know what you’ve done ; you’re a heartless flirt, you are!” 

“You've no right to call me names, Ashton—and—and I wish 
you hadn’t come up at all, if you’re going on like this, all about 
nothing at all!” 

“Nothing at all!” he snorted. 

“ And I shall just do what I like, as you’re horrid—I won't 
stand ” she stopped short, for she couldn’t control her voice 
any more. 

The moon had gone behind a cloud, the lake lay inky, the 
verandah in gloom. Ashton Gray could not see the tears, half 
of anger, half of sorrow, which came welling up into her sweet 
eyes. It was only for a few seconds. When the moon emerged 
again it revealed the tall figure of Blagdene approaching. 

“T think this is oxy dance, Miss Prynne!” 

She rose up and went off with him without a word. 

“Your friend seems none too amiable. What’s he in?” asked 
the Gunner, 
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“The 200th N. I.” murmured poor Posie, deprecatingly. 

“Oh!” replied the other with a world of meaning. “Shock- 
ing poor form these black infantry fellows! Shall we have 
another turn ?” 

At the end of that waltz there was a slight pause. Then 
the band struck up. The “ Roast Beef of Old England,” and a 
solemn procession, two and two, in due order of precedence, 
began to move towards that square sit-down meal which is such 
a feature of an Indian ball. Ashton Gray hurried up. 

“This is supper. Come along, Posie!” 

“Excuse me, but Miss Prynne has all the supper extras with 
me, and this is the first,” interposed Blagdene with a calm smile 
of triumph which finished goaded Ashton Gray into temporary 
insanity. 

“Damn you!” he hissed. 

Mrs. Prynne had actually abrogated her rights to go down 
to supper among the “seniorest”” ladies, in order to keep a 
severe pince-nez eye on the doings of Ashton Gray. She now 
descended upon the group, majestic and awe-inspiring, escorted 
by no less a person than Mr. Justice Dockett of the High Court 
himself. 

“ Really, Captain Gray, I must inform you that my daughter 
is not used to associate with gentlemen who use bad language 
before ladies. Mr. Blagdene, will you kindly take her down to 
supper, and when you bring her back to me, I will take her 
home.” 

“But, Posie!” cried Ashton in despair, trying to bar the 
passage. 

Posie tilted her little head with all the dignity of four foot 
eight. 

“You're not nice at all, and very stupid!” and she passed on. 

Ashton Gray went back to the Club. Johnson and other 
non-dancing spirits were sitting up making a night of it over 
baccarat. Gray was about to plunge in with them when he was 
handed a telegram which had arrived during his absence. It was 
from the Major, at Guramghur, and ran : 


“Moving into cholera camp. All leave cancelled, return at 
once.” 


Next morning when the early birds of Nynee Tal were en- 
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joying their morning ride or walk on the willow-fringed Mall 
round the shore of the lake, a cotton-clad man in white helmet 
bestriding a bazaar ¢at, left the Club, unmistakably plains- 
bound. 

As he passed under the balcony of the Mayo Hotel a dressing- 
gowned woman peeped down at him. 

“Returning quicker than you came, eh?” sniggered the 
Soiled Dove, as she went on with her chota hazari, which she 
and Major Teddy Browne, the occupant of the next room to 
hers, were partaking of together, as was their wont, in the 
balcony. 

At the end of the lake, where the zig-zags begin to descend 
fully two thousand feet into the valley below, two riders, canter- 
ing round the Mall, passed Ashton Gray very swiftly. They 
were Blagdene and Posie Prynne. 

Her colour heightened. She would have stopped, only her 
pony was pulling so after Blagdene’s, which was a stride in front. 
The next minute, it was too late. 

Ashton Gray was hardly a man much given to prayer. But 
no more fervent ejaculation was ever uttered than the “God 
bless you, Posie!” which rose to his lips, while, for a second or 


two, mountain, lake, valley, and the far-shimmering plain were 
blurred in a sudden mist. 


Ashton Gray found his regiment under canvas on the out- 
skirts of the first camping-ground some ten miles outside 
Guramghur, a square rectangular mango-tope, Government 
planted. Ostracised and quarantined, they were denied the 
grateful shade, and condemned to the bare sunburnt plain 
outside. 

“ Sorry to recall you, me boy,” was the Major’s cheery greeting. 
“But obliged to, ye know. You look as if a bit more hills 
would have done you no harm. Off your smoke? Bad sign!” 

The cholera was raging in the native city of Guramghur, and 
the wing of the regiment quartered in cantonments there, had 
left a dozen cases behind it and four newly-made graves. The 
air was heavy and stagnant with the damp, malarious heat, 
which follows the monsoon. It was too damp for punkahs ; too 
hot for cold-weather clothes and habits. The four officers and 
the doctor sat down to a gloomy little meal at a camp table set 
up in the open for the sake of air. Ashton Gray, worn out 
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with his hurried journey and with all he had gone through, 
made a pretence at dining, chiefly as an example to the two 
subalterns, mere boys going through their first cholera experi- 
ence, and who, thoroughly scared, were pinning their faith on 
brandy. The Major and the doctor did all the talking, and 
Gray was thankful when he was allowed to turn in. 

He sat a long time at his tent door staring into the inky 
blackness of the mango grove. Outside, the moon, just as it 
had lit up the Nynee lake twenty-four hours previously, now 
flooded the open plain with an unearthly haze. A pariah dog 
in the nearest village bayed at it; an owl hooted among the 
mangoes, and once, a coterie of jackals imported temporary 
Pandemonium into the dusky silence, by holding a concert over 
an old Mahomedan tomb in one corner of the grove. 

Ashton Gray felt disinclined for rest. He was sore at heart, 
cruelly lacerated. He sat long, going over everything again 
and again. This is always the first stage of a great grief. Is it 
Nature’s preliminary attempt at cure, this scarifying the wound 
that it may heal eventually the more soundly ? 

’ The doctor, going his rounds, looked in. Things were bad. 
There was another case or two in the hospital tent pitched 
yonder apart. They would have to march again in the morning. 

From a restless sleep Ashton Gray was awoke in the small 
hours by the groans of his bearer, who slept, after the manner 
of his kind, under the 4anvaut of his master’s tent. The old 
man was writhing in agony and calling upon some of his 
million gods. Ashton Gray got up and dragged him into the 
tent, putting his own flask to his blue lips, and covering him 
with one of his own rugs. Then they came and carried him off 
to the hospital tent. He had been perfectly well when he had 
dressed his master for dinner. 

At daybreak, vevezl/é sounded. Within an hour the tents fell 
to the sound of a bugle note, and the troops were again on the 
march. Flight, instant flight, is the soldier’s weapon against the 
cholera fiend. The four companies which composed the wing 
divided. The Major and the two subalterns marched with two 
in one direction ; Ashton Gray in another with two companies 
more. Arrived at the new camp he dozed the greater part of 
the afternoon, and then sat down toa solitary meal. He vaguely 
missed the Major’s chaff, and the old bearer, who had been 
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attentive, if stupid. But he was fast settling down into the 
gloom of black despair. 

Not that he funked the disease. Ashton Gray had been out 
in cholera camp before now. But he simply did not care what 
happened, what became of him. Nature was applying her 
second remedy, the anesthetic, to the broken heart. 

In rummaging, as he went to bed, over his portmanteau 
hastily, badly packed by his syce, doing bearer, he lit on a little 
embroidered shaving-tidy, which was wont to adorn the dressing- 
table of his bungalow. Posie had worked that shaving-tidy for 
him on board ship. It was the only thing she had ever given 
him. Mrs. Prendergast-Prynne had taken care of that. Now 
men don’t shave, but are shaved in India, though Posie, of 
course, didn’t know it. So the chamois leather folds had 
remained immaculate of soap-suds. But Ashton Gray had 
liked to have it lying about. Now he rescued it, crumpled, 
from the chaos of the portmanteau, and there being no dressing- 
table available, put it under his pillow. Then he slept awhile 
calmly, undisturbed by the groaning of the sufferer in the next 
tent. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning when they called the 
apothecary to him. The doctor was with the other detachment, 
but the Eurasian did what he could, and sat with Gray till 
veveillé sounded at dawn, when the troops were hurried off 
again, under charge of the subadar major. 

Ashton Gray’s tent was left standing alone, but, by evening, 
it also had been struck, and there was a new-made grave in the 
mango grove. 

Posie Prynne cried herself nearly ill, and almost ugly. The 
theatricals had to be put off for a whole week. 





The Use of Friends. 
By C. CARLYON JENKINS. 
Author of “ HARD LIFE IN THE COLONIES,” “ A SEASIDE ROMANCE,” etc. 


PART I. 


‘* False friendship is like the ivy, decays and ruins the wall it embraces.” 
—ROBERT BURTON. 


“You shall not go on the drag with Kirton, I absolutely 
forbid it !” 


“I have promised Mrs. Maple, and I shall go, so there need be 
no more said about it.” 

“But there shall be more said about it! Understand me, 
once for all, you will obey me in this matter, not the wish of your 
precious friends, or you must take the consequences.” 

“Which will be——?” And Lady Carrington looked half- 
scornfully, half-mockingly, at her husband. 

“You may choose to treat this as a joke,” he said, without 
replying to her question, “but I assure you I am serious. If 
your affection for me is not strong enough to show you how to 
protect my good name, I will find some means to force you to 
do so.” : 

“Take care,” warned his wife slowly, walking up to him and 
looking him in the face, her large dark eyes glowing with a 
smouldering fire. “Do not go too far, Maurice, you have tried 
my patience sorely of late, but I do not want to lose my self- 
control, and say things I might be sorry for after.” 

“Then why not give up this friendship of Mrs. Maple and her 
brother, to which you know I object ?” 

“ Because your objections are both childish and insulting.” 

“They are neither the one nor the other. No man worthy of 
the name would like his wife to become a mere mouthpiece of 
such an interfering, mischievous woman as Mrs. Maple; or to be 
on such terms of intimacy with another fellow as to call him by 
his Christian name, go out with him in public on all occasions, 
and—and even accept presents from him.” 

“What do you say?” cried Lady Carrington, so sharply that 
her husband stared at her a moment, but she gave him no time 
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to speak before she burst forth in a low tone of concentrated 
passion. “How dare you say such a thing to me, how dare 
you? You have set, then, my own servants as spies upon me— 
mean, contemptible, unmanly !” 

“You do not deny it, at any rate,” said Sir Maurice, a dull red 
covering his brow at his wife’s last words. She only looked at 
him with such unutterable scorn blazing in her eyes, that he said 
half-apologetically, half-angrily, “I have not set the servants to 
spy upon you, so you need not insult me unnecessarily. I saw 
Kirton’s man give a jewel case into the hands of your man, and 
I heard him say it was from his master for you. You will send 
it back, I will not allow you to accept presents from him or any 
other man—do you hear me?” 

“T hear you perfectly well, so will the servants also if you 
speak so very loud!” She would not tell him what was the 
truth, that the jewel in question was a bracelet of her own, the 
clasp of which had accidentally snapped as she was fastening it. 
Lord Kirton had taken it with him, as his valet, a Swiss, was 
very clever in such work, he had said, his father being a silver- 
smith. 

“You will send it back,” repeated Sir Maurice, frowning 
angrily at his wife’s tone and manner. 

“TI will do nothing of the sort. Have you anything further to 
say? If not, I shall be glad to dress for Mrs. Maple’s ball 
to-night. Are you coming?” And she looked at him with a 
daring smile on her beautiful face as she moved towards the 
door. 

For a moment her husband was literally speechless with rage, 
then he suddenly seized her by the arm, and said hoarsely : 

“You dare to defy me, do you?—then listen to me. For the 
last time I tell you I will not allow you to go to Mrs. Maple’s 
house, or keep up your friendship with her brother; you will 
return that jewel, whatever it was, and forbid his entering my 
house again.” 

“Take away your hand, Maurice, you are hurting me,” said 
Lady Carrington in cold, even tones. “ Now you have had your 
say, I will have mine. You have insulted me beyond en- 
durance ; unhappily, I am your wife,and a man can say what 
he chooses to the woman the church and the law have made his 
property. But in me you have mistaken the woman you have 
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to deal with ; I will not submit tamely to your injustice. I am 
neither a child or a fool, and refuse to be treated as such.” 

“T have never treated you as such.” 

Lady Carrington laughed bitterly. 

“Have you not? What then do you call these absurd orders 
and commands you put upon me? I havea friend in a woman 
of my own age and rank, and in a man, her brother, whom you 
yourself introduced to me.” 

“Mrs. Maple is an inveterate scandal-monger, and, as to her 
brother, a married woman should have no friend but her 
husband. What need have you of one when I am here?” 

“Perhaps the same need that you seem to have for a woman 
friend through I am your wife,’ answered Lady Carrington 
defiantly. 

Sir Maurice crimsoned. 

“Tam astonished at you, Barbara, that you lower yourself to 
allude to such a subject, it is indelicate and unworthy of you.” 

“Oh, this is too much,” cried his wife. “ How hideously un- 
just men are. When we married, I loved you truly, faithfully, 

.and you vowed you loved me the same, but for some months 
past you have grown tired of me, are always finding fault, and 
scolding, and leaving me. Do you think I don’t know that you 
are so often with that actress, Estelle de Guérin, whose real name 
is Matilda Brown. That woman after me. It is revolting. Yet you 
see no wrong in it, you and your men friends take it as a matter 
of course. No, I will not be silent. I will speak out for once. 
I am not a block of stone that I can see myself neglected, 
wearied of, now scorned, now ordered about as a child, and 
because in my loneliness I make friends, one being of your own 
choosing, and because we are friendly, nothing more, you insult 
me by ordering me to forbid him the house, and to break off the 
acquaintance with him and his sister altogether. You, mean- 
time, leave me for a low creature and expect me to submit 
silently to your neglect and desertion. Is there one law for man 
and another for woman?” 

“My dear Barbara, you don't understand,” said Sir Maurice, 
who had changed colour several times during his wife’s passionate 
speech. “I—it is quite different——” Then he stopped, per- 
plexed, as many a man has been before, when in a similar 
position. It was useless telling her what was really the truth, 
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that he still loved her dearly, but men are not like women, they 
cannot be content to live year after year in the same state of 
ecstatic love as in the first months of married life; with the 
best will in the world, they weary. He did not love his wife less, 
only differently ; if she would only not listen to the poisoned 
insinuations of Mrs. Maple, who put everything he did in the 
worst light ; if she would only not mind his having his friends 
and amusements away from her sometimes, they would be so 
much happier, for he would be quite sure to return to her with 
the one real true affection of his life. But how make any 
woman, any wife understand that, impossible even to hint at it 
without being insulting. He could not say to her, “I love you 
truly, but I weary of you at times, and your reproaches and 
tears annoy me; I want to go away from you now and then for 
a change, it is not my fault, it is man’s nature; let me make 
friends when and where I wish and I will come back to you.” 
So now he stopped in the middle of his sentence, and looked 
helplessly at his wife. 

“Then there is one law for man and another for woman,” 
went on Barbara, after a short pause in which she watched his 
evident discomfort with scornful eyes, “or rather you men would 
fain have it so, but we are growing wiser, and we refuse to be 
subjected to such an iniquitous law.” 

“You are talking rubbish, my dear child, red hot if second 
hand, not difficult to guess from whence it comes.” 

“You will see if it is rubbish,” retorted Barbara angrily, “and 
do not think for one moment that I am jealous. I have too 
much pride and self-respect to have any feeling but contempt 
and surprise at your taste. You have ceased to love me—you 
have wearied of me, though why 1 cannot understand. God 
knows I have loved you truly ” and her voice faltered. 

“TI have never ceased to love you, Barbara,” interrupted Sir 
Maurice, softening visibly, “ but I don’t know how it is, we never 
seem able to be together now without saying something un- 
pleasant to each other ; and you have for some time past shown 
a studied disregard to my wishes and have deliberately done 
many things that I asked you not to do. I know much of all 
this strife is at the instigation of Mrs. Maple, still you have 
done it.” 


“Because your wishes and commands were foolish and 
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Stee 
childish. If I cannot keep your? love, I will at least please 
myself as you please yourself. Florence Maple was quite right 
when she gave me that piece of advice.” 

“TI knew that confoundedfwoman was at the bottom of all the 
mischief between us. Why do you listen to what she says ?” 

“ Because she is a true friend and understands the unhappiness 
of my position.” 

“She shows her friendship by blackening my character to you. 
Barbara, I am astonished at your listening to her. Dear, things 
will never be right as long as you allow her or anyone to inter- 
fere between us. Believejme, she is no true friend.” 

“And what is Dr. Stockyard, pray?” cried his wife, turning 
furiously on him. “Do you not let that horrible little man lead 
you. by the nose?—a heartless, sneering, hateful creature, as 
hideous in mind as in body; the missing link in person. Yet 
you admire him, and follow him, and aliow him to speak against 
me. Do not deny it, for I know it for a fact. You refuse to 
see my friends ; very well, I refuse to see Dr. Stockyard.” 

“My dear Barbara, who is childish now? Dr. Stockyard is 
too eminent a man to be hurt:by such silly remarks as you have 
just indulged in, nor shall I insult him by attempting to vindicate 
him in your eyes. But ”—he continued coldly—“ as he honours 
me by being my friend I insist on your receiving him. Whether 
you like him or not is a matter of profound indifference to both 
of us. I only request your courtesy as lady of the house, to him 
as to any other guest.” 

“ And if I refuse ?” 

“Will you, in direct opposition to my wishes?” 

“Why have any wishes? Go your. way and let me go mine, 
that is all I ask.” 

“And that I will not allow. I am your husband, and I will 
be master, since you force me to it.” 

There was a moment’s painful silence, and Sir Maurice, look- 
ing at his young wife’s lovely down-cast countenance, felt a pang 
of remorse and a great longing to be friends again. Going up to 
her, he took her unwilling hands in his, and said pleadingly : 

“Come, my Rara”—using the old pet name, now, alas, fallen 
into disuse—“I have no wish to be harsh or unreasonable, but 
things cannot go on like this. If you like, we will go away for 
a time, travel where you wish, that would break through the 
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friendliness with Mrs. Maple and her brother without causing 
any comment. Come, dear, agree to that. Kiss me and let 
us be friends and we will forget all these past unpleasant 
weeks.” 

But Barbara could not at once so easily forget and forgive, 
though her husband’s return to the old pet name and caressing 
manner tempted her sorely. For many months now she had 
been brooding over the change in him, sorrowing and troubling 
terribly at first, and then becoming hard and defiant, cold and 
angry. Mrs. Maple had kept her up in her indignation, by end- 
less stories and innuendoes against Maurice, which he neither 
could or would refute, and now at this crisis in their lives she 
knew not who to believe, or which way to turn. 

Because of his few kindly words now, which thrilled her and 
made her long to throw her arms around him and make friends, 
could she forget the past? Would he not do it again? Florence 
was right, surely, men were, as she said, animals without heart, 
conscience or understanding of a woman. No, she would not be 
dictated to and treated like a forgiven child—forgiven for sins 
she had never committed by her husband, who to her mind had 
sinned so much more deeply against her. 

“TI have no wish to go abroad, thank you,” she said coldly, 
taking her hands from his, “and no intention of altering in any 
respect my present way of living. Now please allow me to pass, 
I really must change my dress.” 

“For what purpose?” asked Sir Maurice, with a look that 
should have warned her. 

“To.go to Mrs. Maple. I told you I was going there.” 

“ And I told you you should not. I forbid it.” 

Lady Carrington shrugged her shoulders as she answered : 

“You are only wasting time. What is the good of giving a 
command that you have no power to enforce? Open the door, 
if you please.” 

“ Barbara, these are my last words on the subject. You will 
choose between your friends and me, but go to Mrs. Maple to- 
night, and—we separate.” 

Barbara grew white to ihe very lips. Such a finale as that 
had never entered her head. For a moment she stared at her 
husband standing cold and stern before her, and a vague remem- 
brance of words uttered solemnly for them flashed: before her 

II 
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mind. “Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” 

How handsome he was, how she loved him really. Life 
without him would be intolerable, the mere thought of it made 
her shudder. She made a step towards him with the intention 
of throwing herself into his arms and imploring his forgiveness, 
when there came a sudden recollection, that changed her mood. 
Florence had often hinted that he was weary of her, perhaps 
this was what he had been working up for all the time, he 
wanted to get rid of her. 

Maddened by the remembrance, stung to a frenzy by the 
fear that it might be true: 

“You must please yourself,” she said pantingly. “Iam going 
to Mrs. Maple to-night.” And she looked at him half-frightened, 
half-defiant. 

What would he say? What would he do? 

He said nothing. Opening the door, he held it for her to pass 
through, which she did after a moment's hesitation, feeling 
stifled by mingled emotions of anger, love, fear and misery. She 
‘ dressed herself superbly, and went to Mrs. Maple’s. It was 
remarked that night that Lady Carrington was looking more 
than usually lovely, and seemed in the highest of spirits ; while 
her open flirtation with Lord Kirton caused many covert re- 
marks and whispered innuendoes. But even to her friend she 
gave no hint as to what had passed between her husband and 
herself. 

On her return home the footman handed her a letter. 

“Sir Maurice left by the last train, my lady,” he said in 
answer to her look of inquiry. “He desired me to give you this 
letter immediately on your return.” 

“Very good,” she murmured, as, feeling sick at heart, she 
hurried to her room, dismissed her maid, and sat down, staring at 
the unopened letter lying on her lap. Atlast she summoned up 
courage and read it. 


“My DEAR BARBARA, 

“ After our parting this evening I have no other alter- 
native than to make arrangements with Mr. Darton relative to 
the separation that has taken place between us. You will, I 
hope, comply with my wish that it should not be made public. 
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I would avoid any scandal, if possible. I should prefer 
your returning to Carrington Towers, but if you wish to 
live elsewhere you are quite at liberty to do so. I cannot, 
unfortunately, free you altogether, but I will at least take my 
hated presence from you, and shall join Dr. Stockyard, who is 
going to Africa. Mr. Darton will receive instructions to pay 
you 43,000 a year. In thus severing all connection between us 
I can only express my deep regret that by marrying you I have 
spoilt your life. I had hoped to make you happy, but I have 
only succeeded, as you say, in making you miserable.. Refer to 
Mr. Darton about all business matters, he and Dr. Stockyard 
alone will know from me, of the separation you have chosen 
shall take place between us. 
“ Believe me, yours sincerely, 
“MAURICE CARRINGTON.” 


Barbara read the lines again and again before they brought 
any sense with them. She was stunned. At last, with a shiver, 
she began to realise what she had done. Maurice was gone, 
she should never see him again. She had driven him from her, 
driven him from his home, of which he was so proud. Had he 
really wanted to get rid of her or was it only an idea in her own 
morbid mind? Was Florence Maple right or wise in her advice ? 
Yet, why should he treat her so badly? why hadn’t he the sense 
to know that she might be led, but never driven? How could 
he be so foolish as to think for one moment that she cared a jot 
for careless, feather-brained George Kirton, or that Florence's 
friendship could compensate to her for the loss of his love ? 
She had only flirted with Lord Kirton to try and rouse his 
jealousy and bring him back to her. Why had he ceased to 
love her? all this misery would then have been spared them, 
‘ Were men never constant, never? Must women be content 
with the small crumbs of affection their husbands give them, 
after teaching them what real love is? and just as they have 
learnt the lesson and cannot live without it, he wearies and goes 
elsewhere. How can a living woman bear to have a careless 
kiss given her, or a half-hearted caress, when her heart is hungry 
for the old affection that was once as dear to him as to her. 
Why should he change—why? Many a woman has pondered 
with aching heart over the same question, unable to realise that 

a 
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a man may still love his wife as much as ever, only in a different 
way. A woman is naturally fond of caresses and caressing 
where she has given her love, and never wearies of it; a man is 
not naturally fond it, and quickly wearies of it. 

Barbara sat long, going over in her mind the whole time of 
her courtship and the two years of her married life. How happy 
they had been at first, how they loved each other; and then 
some few months ago she had observed that he began to weary 
of her at times, and had made excuses to get away from her, 
and she had fallen into the fatal mistake of receiving every little 
coldness or neglect with reproaches and bitter words, alternated 
by passionate prayers to him for his love as in past days. The 
one mood annoyed him as much as the other, and self-reproach 
goaded him on to say angry speeches, which hurt and wounded 
her sorely, and so things had gone from bad to worse. Not 
unfrequently finding a reproachful or angry wife, Sir Maurice 
had not been long in seeking his pleasures elsewhere, hoping by 
this means to bring Barbara to a sense of her duty. He had 
found a powerful aider and abettor in his old master and present 
friend, Dr. Stockyard, an exceedingly clever man, but a hater 
of women. To his mind nothing feminine possessed any solid 
virtue, was incapable of it in fact, and in advising his ex-pupil 
to treat his young wife as he did, he was but acting in the full 
conviction that it was the wisest and best thing to do. 

She, on her side, ostentatiously paraded a pretended flirtation 
with a man for whom she had no liking, and not one thought 
in common, in the mistaken idea that that was the best way to 
brit.g Maurice back to her ; worse still, she had made a confidante 
of his sister, the most unsuitable woman she could have chosen, 
and had allowed her to give advice on the closest questions be- 
tween Maurice and herself. And now this was the end of it all. 
Of all the love and hope and sacred ties and duties of marriage. 
Nothing left, nothing but bitterness, misery and separation. 

Daylight crept in between the Venetian blinds, and Barbara 
still thought on, now torn this way, now torn that, in a very 
tempest of conflicting feelings. One moment determining to call 
Maurice back, implore his forgiveness and try and win back his 
love, the next angry and hurt at the insults offered to her, at her 
love scorned and her pride outraged. When her maid knocked 
at the door she was still undecided. Telling her she would ring 
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when she required her, she carefully removed all traces of her 
night’s conflict, took off her ball-dress in which she had been 
sitting unconsciously, and even lay down a few minutes in her 
bed, for she would spare herself the torture of the maid’s look 
of surprise, her sorrow must not be allowed to be patent in the 
servants’ hall. Having done so, and taken her bath, she rang 
for Julie, and that shrewd damsel, though fully aware that uz 
Jracas had occurred between husband and wife, saw no trace of 
emotion in her mistress’s cold, impassive face and manner. 

“ She is of ice and has no heart, Miladi,” Julie confided to the 
handsome footman later on. “I, 4é/as, am all heart,’ and he 
immediately began try and find out how much of that precious 
effervescent commodity was bestowed upon him. 

Mrs. Maple, guessing something from Barbara’s manner the 
night before at her ball, and suspecting a quarrel between the 
Carringtons, came over in the afternoon to see her friend and find 
out the truth. She was not a bad-hearted woman on the whole, 
only she loved to mix herself up in any ménage she could get 
footing into, giving much advice, generally miles wide of the 
mark ; having a profound belief in her own common and un- 
common sense, and riding rough shod with supreme unconscious 
cruelty over the most sensitive feelings of her friends. She had 
called at two places before coming on, and at both had heard 
rumours of a dispute between Sir Maurice and his wife, and of 
the former’s departure. So quickly with the ready aid of one’s 
kind friends, do things get about. 

“Ts it true, dear, that Sir Maurice has gone away and left 
you?” she asked, as she entered unannounced into Barbara’s 
boudoir, who was lying on a couch carelessly turning over some 
magazines. 

“ Quite true, he has gone with Dr. Stockyard to Africa, to get 
some hitherto un-come-at-able insect with an unpronounceable 
name, I believe,” replied Barbara in a would-be-indifferent tone of 
voice, which deceived Mrs. Maple, though a keener observer than 
that lady would better have understood the rather wild glare. in 
her dark eyes, and the uncontrollable quivering of her white lips. 
No one should see that the blow had nearly crushed her, above 
all, Florence Maple who could so little understand what real love 
meant. 

“There, didn’t I tell you he would do some such thing ?” cried 
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Mrs. Maple triumphantly, drawing an easy chair near to Barbara 
and seating herself in it. “Well, what he can see in that man I 
cannot imagine, an ugly, unclean, surly old bear, who looks as 
if his clothes were pitchforked upon him and who hates women. 
I am sure he couldn’t be civil to the Queen if he were ever obliged 
to be presented to her.” 

“Perhaps that is why Maurice likes him so much,” said 
Barbara bitterly. 

Mrs. Maple seeing an opening, rushed in and soon drew forth 
the story of the last evening’s quarrel. 

“Shameful, most disgraceful!” cried that lady excitedly. 
“My dear Barbara, now is your time to show that precious 
husband of yours that you have a will of your own, that you 
refuse to be a slave to his whims and caprices any longer.” 

“ There is no need, since he has gone,” said Lady Carrington, 
with a little choke over the last word. 

“ About the insult to George and myself, I say nothing,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Maple, unheeding Barbara’s sad little speech. “I 
pass it over, it is beneath contempt. But you, you poor 
child, you must be helped to rouse yourself. If Sir Maurice 
finds that you don’t mope and pine and whine for him to come 
back, he will get disgusted with himself, and you will have him at 
your feet before long, when you can make your own terms.” 

“Not if he really goes to Africa,” replied Barbara, trying to 
keep up her anger against Maurice, while every heart throb 
seemed to stifle her with the intensity of its anguish and long- 
ing for him. 

“Pooh, Africa is nothing now-a-day. You take my advice. 
Come and stay with me for a while and we'll go to Mapleford 
soon. I'll fill the house with nice bright people, and you will enjoy 
yourself thoroughly, the more soas you may be sure Sir Maurice 
will look out for news of your doings.” 

“In the heart of Africa?” asked Lady Carrington dubiously. 
“ He suggested my returning to Carrington Towers.” 

“J daresay, bury yourself alive in that gloomy hole. Isn’t 
that just like a man, or rather like a husband, he gads about the 
world everywhere and enjoys himself; but his wife, whom he 
leaves of his own free will; because he is tired of her—” Barbara 
winced—“ is to shut herself up in a great, dark, lonely barracks of 
a place and never see a soul. No, no, dear, be advised. I am 
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older than you are, and having been married much longer, know 
men far better than you do, so I am quite sure of what I am 
saying. The best of men love to be dictatorial and domineering. 
Why, if you’ll believe me, when first I was married, John tried 
the masterful with me, but I soon put a stop to that nonsense, and 
he’s never tried it on since.” 

“T can hardly imagine Mr. Maple trying it on once,” said 
Barbara with a half smile, as a vision of the small, thin, meek 
and elderly John Maple flitted across her mind’s eye. 

Some more talk, some more specious insinuations against 
Maurice’s fidelity and constancy ; a few sarcasms directed against 
those wives who were foolish enough to allow themselves to be 
trampled upon ; and the deed was done. 

Mrs. Maple in the full glowing consciousness of having accom- 
plished a virtuous and righteous action, left Barbara with the 
promise that the latter would join her the next week at Maple- 
ford ; where she intended by judicious treatment and endless 
excitement, to prove herself the true friend of poor dear deserted 
Barbara, by doing all in her power to prevent husband and wife 
from coming to an amicable understanding. Old Mr. Darton, 
the lawyer, called directly after Mrs. Maple had left, hoping to 
be able to settle matters between the young couple; for he saw 
that Maurice was not very strong in his wish to separate, and 
would have been glad of an excuse to meet his wife half-way ; 
while he knew enough of Lady Carrington to feel sure that her 
love for her husband was very deep and true. But to his sorrow 
he found himself confronted with such coldness and haughtiness, 
such a strong determination not to make the smallest advance 
towards a reconciliation, that it was worse than useless to attempt 
it. After a short talk on business arrangements, he was fain to 
bow and retire, leaving the matter to time ; but the astute lawyer 
was by no means deceived by Lady Carrington’s would-be in- 
difference to the separation, he knew her too well for that, and 
keenly guessed that she had been exasperated, goaded on and 
advised by her kind friend Mrs. Maple, while still smarting under 
the blow Maurice’s desertion had given her. 

The next week Barbara went down to Mapleford and plunged 
into a vortex of excitement, rushing from one thing to another with 
a wild desire to forget, and trying to believe she succeeded. She 
rode and drove, danced and flirted, played billiards, and hunted, 
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and tried to cheat herself into the belief that she was happy. 
But in the lonely watches of the night which, short as the Maple- 
ford guests made them, were still intolerably long to her, she 
would vainly strive to drive away her thoughts that turned 
always to Maurice ; would pace restlessly up and down the room, 
now in a frenzy of anger against him, now with a great wave of 
love and tenderness and longing for him, until physical ex- 
haustion compelled her to lie down, but rarely to sleep. She 
would not allow it even to herself, but she was heart-sick, lonely, 
unutterably miserable. “Oh, Maurice, Maurice,” she would 
moan sometimes in tearless agony, “shall we never meet again? 
I cannot bear it, I cannot, I shall go mad.” 

When no one was near to observe her, she would search the 
papers for some notice of her husband. Dr. Stockyard being 
rather a renowned personage on account of his learning and 
eccentricities, journalists thought it worth their while to give him 
a personal paragraph now and then. So one day she read that 
Dr. Stockyard and a friend had got as far as Senegambia, and 
were going to traverse the mountains of Kong, in search of some 
unpronounceable insect that the savant was anxious to add to 
his collection. 

So the weary weeks passed by, until five months had gone 
since Barbara was alone. Christmas, with its, to her, sickening 
festivities, meaningless good wishes and heart-breaking memories, 
had slipped away, and January was nearing to its close, when 
one evening it came to Barbara suddenly that it was all a 
mistake, this hideous, impossible life she was leading, an insult 
to her self-respect and her wifehood. 

“T have been mad and wicked to act so, but I will do it no 
longer, I cannot. Oh, God help me!” 

For the first time since Maurice had left her, she really prayed, 
passionately, fervently. 

“T must leave this house at once,” she murmured, when at last 
she rose from her knees, exhausted, but calm. “I will go to 
Carrington Towers, as Maurice wished me to, and I will write to 
Mr. Darton, perhaps he may be able to help me, or tell me where 
I can address a letter to him.” 

While these thoughts passed through her mind, she was 
hastily putting together some of her things, for she meant to go 
away before her hostess was down. She had returned to 
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Mapleford after a round of visits at various country houses of 
Mrs. Maple’s choice, where all the pleasures and excitements 
offered for her amusement had but left her more weary and 
wretched than before. 

She wrote a few lines to Florence Maple, saying simply she 
found she had made a great and bitter mistake, for which she 
could not reproach herself enough. 


“T do not wish to blame you, indeed, I have no right to do so. 
You meant well, no doubt, in giving me the advice you did. 
But it was wrong, nevertheless; I see it now. I should have 
allowed no one to come between my husband and myself, far 
less listen to and believe any stories told against him. I love 
Maurice deeply, and believe that he loves me, and a great hope 
has sprung up in my heart that we shall be united again, when 
the sorrow of this terrible separation will but bind us the more 
closely together, and make us more patient and forbearing with 
each other. I am going to Carrington Towers. Do not try and 
persuade me to return to you. That I can never do, and I feel 
it will be better for our friendship to cease. This sounds cold 
and ungrateful, but, to be quite frank, I cannot forget that it is 
chiefly to your advice and influence, given, I quite allow, in all 
good faith, that I owe the bitterest trial of my life. 

“Believe me, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ BARBARA CARRINGTON.” 


Having written this note, and placed it on her toilet table, 
Barbara rang for her maid. 

“T am leaving here early to-morrow morning, Julie. See that 
a carriage is ready for the first train.” 

“But, Miladi ” began the bewildered Abigail, in tones of 
consternation, for she liked her present quarters too well to care 
to change, when Lady Carrington interrupted her. 

“] shall not take you with me. You will remain here to pack 
my things, and send them on to Carrington Towers, where you 
can join me.” 

“ But, miladi, is miladi really going to that place sz triste, sz 
morne,” and Julie shuddered, and threw up her hands and 
shrugged her shoulders as only a French girl can. 
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“T am going to the Towers to live there until Sir Maurice 
returns,” replied Lady Carrington coldly. “You can, of course, 
please yourself.” : 

“But, miladi, it is to be buried alive, and for so beautiful 
Gee.” 

“[ repeat, you can please yourself,” interrupted her mistress. 
“If you prefer to seek some other post,do so. Send on my 
things. I will pay you a month’s wages extra, and you are at 
liberty to go elsewhere.” 

Julie considered it necessary to make some faint-hearted 
remarks about not wishing to desert her mistress, one so kind 
and good, etc., which Barbara cut short, paid her the month’s 
wages and something over. Then, telling her to wake her early 
the next morning, dismissed her. 

The following evening found her at Carrington Towers, 
certainly a gloomy-looking place in these last days of January. 
The massive building, with its large towers, stood dark, solitary 
and grim, amid giant trees, now bereft of all verdure, that 
stretched their bare branches like appealing arms in silent 
protest to the leaden sky, looking weird and awful. Yet Barbara 
felt a certain sense of relief and rest as old Matthew, the Car- 


ringtons’ coachman for over forty years, to whom she had 
telegraphed her arrival, drove her up the avenue. Did not 
Maurice love the old grim place, every inch of it? So would 
she for his sake. He should find her there, in the home of his 
fathers, when her imploring, loving letter brought him back as 
she had no doubt it would. 


The first night at home—ah! bitter mockery of the word— 
was spent in passionate tears and useless self-reproaches. With 
the morning, she pulled herself together again, and pianned out 
her life until Maurice should return. She would carry out all 
his wishes with regard to the place and the people ; she would 
help the poor ; visit the sick ; listen to the sorrowful ; perhaps 
the sight, and knowledge and hearing of other troubles than her 
own, might help her somewhat on her present lonely road in life. 

So the days passed by, and swelled into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and Barbara was still alone, sometimes too heart-sick and 
weary to be even able to hope. In the first days of her voluntary 
exile she had received several, first angry, then entreating, then 
peevish, then sarcastic, and lastly again angry, letters from Mrs, 
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Maple. The first ones she answered, the last ones she took no 
notice of, and after a long, venomous epistle from her ex-friend, 
she was left in peace, while that lady went to seek pastures new. 

But for Mr. Darton, who came now and again, when he could 
spare the time, she would, indeed, have been desolate. Carring- 
ton was but a tiny village, and the Towers the only big house 
for miles around, the railway station being seven miles away, so 
she was completely shut off from the outer world. But the 
good old lawyer cheered her up, helped her on, preached to her 
patience, and gave her the true, sound advice a man can, who 
has much experience of life, more common-sense, and a big, true 
heart to guide himself and others. But oh! the loneliness, the 
sickening weariness of the days, the hopeless weeping in the 
nights! None but those who have gone through such a time, 
can understand. She visited the poor and the sick, but they 
were so selfish,so unable to see beyond Bill’s fever or Sally’s 
having lost her place, that she felt no comfort, no solace to her 
own terrible sorrow, that was eating into her very soul. Tele- 
grams and letters alike had probably never reached Maurice ; at 
any rate, he gave no sign. And winter passed away, another 
added to the countless number gone before, since this world 
began; and spring came on, and Barbara waited and watched 
with ever-increasing sadness and fear. 

“Would God not have mercy? Was the separation she had 
herself willed in a moment of petulant, defiant anger, to be 
separation for life? I could not bear it, I cou/d not,” she moaned, 
in a low voice of agony, one morning, standing on the turret of 
one of the towers, and glancing at the lovely country lying in 
the sunshine, which brought out each tint among the tender 
budding foliage. “Maurice, Maurice, you must know that I 
want you. Come back to me, or I shall die.” 


PART II. 


‘* Have we not, in the course of Eternity, travelled some months of our Life-journey in 
partial sight of one another, have we not existed together, though in a state of quarrel?” 
—-SARTOR RESARTUS, 


ONE early morning in Spring two men were together in the 
room of a hotel in Algiers. The elder, a small and decidedly 


ugly specimen of humanity, as we hold the lines of beauty, was 
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apparently absorbed in some minute examination of an insect 
through a microscope ; the other,as handsome a model of strong 
young manhood as could be seen anywhere, was pacing rest- 
lessly up and down the room smoking, pausing now and again 
to look with unseeing eyes at the snow-capped mountains of 
Kabylia, whose hoary heads lost themselves in the intense blue of 
the sky, or to stare vacantly down the Rue Bab-Azoun, peopled by 
picturesque olive-skinned Moors, with white burnous flung care- 
lessly yet gracefully across the shoulder, so as not wholly to 
hide the gorgeous crimson and gold jacket underneath ; white- 
robed, but black-visaged Arabs, haughty-looking Spaniards, or 
a Mauresque woman, well coiled up in fold after fold of silvery 
white gauze, while her great provoking dark eyes sparkled 
behind her yashmak. 

Truly a brilliant scene the young man looked out upon, with 
such restless indifference, and one that would have excited the in- 
terest of the most phlegmatic of travellers. The street presented 
a very kaleidoscope of colourand movement. French Zouaves in 
their striking and becoming uniform, French soldiers of many and 
various regiments, English and American tourists, conspicuous 
generally by the ostentatious eccentricity of their travelling garb, 
all jostling each other in the narrow street, with its tall white 
houses often without windows, its tiny dark shops, the keepers 
of which sit mostly before their goods, smoking, half asleep, and 
seemingly indifferent as to whether they sold anything or not ; 
the blazing sun, the deep blue of the water, the cypress, olive and 
palm trees, that seemed to grow pretty much where they 
liked, but it was all a weariness to Maurice C@rrington, and 
he would look out for a minute only to resume his impatient 
tramp up and down the room. 

“ Sit down, my good fellow, do,” the elder man called out at 
last, as his companion nearly knocked over the table on which 
the learned doctor had his microscope, half-dissected insect and 
various phials. “What in the name of thunder is the matter 
with you?” 

“Nothing and everything. Look here, Stockyard, I can’t 
stand it any longer, I want Barbara,” and the young man looked 
half defiantly, half angrily at his friend. 

“| daresay,” answered the other coolly, without lifting his.eye 
from the microscope, “but if you had her,a month would be 
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more than enough of the old life, and you would again pine for 
freedom.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“T know it,” was the quiet rejoinder. 

“Why should I believe you?” retorted Sir Maurice resentfully. 
“ After all, what do you know of a woman’s tenderness and love 
and enchanting, bewitching ways? Why did I ever listen to 
you, and your advice on a subject of which you could know 
nothing? See, Stockyard, I don’t want to reproach you; you 
meant well, but I should have remembered that a bachelor and 
a man with your ideas about women could know really 
nothing.” 

Dr. Stockyard, at the beginning of this sentence, had left his 
instrument, and steadily regarded the young man’s agitated face. 
When it was finished he pushed his horny hands through his 
rough grey hair, and pondered deeply for a short time. Then 
he said in his beautiful voice, that was his one and only redeem- 
ing point : 

“You are mistaken, Carrington. Have you so little sense as 
to imagine that I should feel as I do towards women, had I not 
some terrible reason for doing so? We are not born with a 


hatred and distrust of our own species, far from it ; we reverence 
our mothers, love our wives, believe in our sisters and daughters, 
until some hideous fate shows us that often all is false. My 
nature was naturally one to revere and worship women. I 
admired and loved my mother, I believed in and adored my 


» 


wife 

“Your what?” interrupted Sir Maurice in an astonished tone 
of voice. 

“ My wife,” repeated the doctor, “yes, I have been, am still, 
in fact, married, but in both mother and wife, as the French say, 
‘Tai mal tombé’ My mother, a handsome woman for whom I 
had an intense admiration, perhaps because I was so ugly my- 
self, was a hard, heartless creature, utterly unscrupulous and 
sublimely selfish. She was most extravagant, and ran my poor 
father into debt over and over again, until disgraced and weary 
of the struggle, he gave up his professorship at Stuttgart and 
retired to a small village in the Black Forest, where he died of. a 
broken heart a few months after. I was then fifteen, and had 
been left at the Lycée at Stuttgart.” 
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“ But your mother, was she not with him?” 

“Not she, she remained with some friends in a fashionable 
town, living, Heaven knows how, for she was seen everywhere, 
and always richly dressed. She married again a year after and 
I am happy to say caught a tartar. After some fierce quarrels 
she found it wiser to give in, so I have heard, for I have never 
seen her since I was fifteen, nor have I any wish to do so.” 

“And your wife?” questioned Sir Maurice with some 
curiosity. 

“My wife!”—Dr. Stockyard gave a short laugh—‘“she was 
small and fair, golden hair, blue eyes, a very kitten of a woman, 
soft, timid, confiding. A disconsolate widow, Heaven save the 
mark, when first I saw her, with a beautiful boy of two years. 
I fished the child out of a pond into which he had fallen, and so 
our acquaintanceship began. I loved her passionately, madly, 
and to my surprise she loved me—or said so—and we married, 
very quietly, for she had no relations she told me, and [| had 
only my mother, who was nothing—worse than nothing to me. 
I lived ina paradise the first few weeks, though she sometimes 
distressed me by too many allusions to her late lamented hus- 
band, who, from her account was perfect, and by the astonishing 
power she had of getting large sums of money from me, now for 
a dress, now for a carriage, or some jewellery, none of which 
I ever seemed to see. One morning, eight months after our 
marriage, when I returned from giving a lecture at the University, 
she was gone, leaving a letter for me that has never been equalled 
in the force of its entire heartlessness, its utter want of human 
feeling, let alone anything else. She wrote calmly, coolly, that 
she was tired of me, had only married me because she wanted a 
home and money, that the late lamented was not dead, nor had 
she ever been married to him, but for pecuniary reasons had 
left him for a while. Now partly with my money, and partly 
some he had won, she had joined him again, taking the child 
with her, Calmly, coolly, in so many words, I assure you.” 

“Great Heavens ! what did you do?” 

“I was first of all going to make a gigantic fool of myself; 
follow her and shoot them both. But a sudden attack of brain 
fever laid me by the heels for many weeks, and on my recovery 
my head was cooler. I thought it all out dispassionately, and 
the result was I decided to do nothing. Let her go; she wasa 
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worthless, soulless creature; there are many such in the 
world.” 

Sir Maurice paced uneasily up and down, and then said: 

“Do you really think all women are bad and worthless ?” 

“Of course not. I should be an ignorant ass indeed to sup- 
pose so. There are many true and noble women, the difficulty 
is to know and understand them. You can no more judge all 
women by one than you can judgea whole city by one inhabitant. 
There are one or two broad facts concerning women that we men 
can go upon, but there our knowledge stops. Each individual 
woman has her own dozens of little ways and manners, impulses 
that turn her about like a weathercock, passions and sentiments 
that change like the face of the ocean on a windy day. It is 
impossible that we can comprehend a woman thoroughly, since it 
is impossible for us to put ourselves in a woman’s place. We 
can’t do it, neither can she put herself in a man’s place and 
understand him. Zut! such is life with the most part of man- 
kind, we must grin and bear it.” 

“What dreary ideas!” sighed Sir Maurice. “ According to 
you then, no one can be happy in married life ?” 

“Ts one happy in any life, married or single? But that was 
not what I meant to imply ; happiness, like everything else, is 
relative. If two people would only recognise the fact that they 
cannot, do not, and will not understand each other, and make 
up their minds to bear it and make the best of it, most of the 
miserable husbands and wives would be more than fairly happy, 
You and Lady Carrington, for instance. She is a fine creature 
in many ways, but with no understanding how to treat you ; 
you, on your side, no doubt misunderstand her as thoroughly, 
and so it goes on.” 

“T never thought of the matter in that light,” began the young 
man, 

“Of course not, or in any light whatever. It is marvellous 
that in such cases, man, who is supposed to be a reasoning 
animal, never reasons at all unless forced to by some outside cir- 
cumstance. I have told you I loved very deeply, but my ignorance 
of women led me into a fatal mistake, and I believed in and 
trusted one who was worthless, and, but for that happy accident 
of brain fever, should certainly have made a fool of myself. As 
things turned out, when I came to my senses I was able to 
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throw it all off without difficulty, and devoted myself to the 
culture and knowledge of insects ; almost as intricate a business 
as the culture and knowledge of women. I don’t mean to say I 
am not influenced by my experience, we are all, more or less, 
influenced by those we live with, particularly those so near as 
mother or wife, and it has made me naturally disposed to be 
bitter against women and put but little faith in their virtues or 
constancy. I have never had the good fortune to know a good 
woman intimately enough to benefit by it; the ordinary female 
I detest quite as much as that type of mischief, that quintessence 
of evil speaking, of whom your poor wife’s friend is so brilliant 
a specimen.” 

“ Yes, that woman was the chief cause of all our unhappiness,” 
groaned Sir Maurice, “but Barbara would neither see it or give 
her up.” 

“Why should she when she saw nv reason for doing so? You 
had your friends.” 

“That’s just what she said.” And Sir Maurice, after a little 
hesitation, gave Dr. Stockyard a résumé of his last talk with his 
wife. 

“Well, my dear fellow, from her point of view, you were acting 
very badly, and made no attempt to meet her half-way, though, 
mind you, I do not believe you could have lived together then 
with any chance of happiness.” 

“ But I feel we could do so now,” cried his friend, “and I tell 
you what it is, Stockyard, I have made up my mind to write to 
her, and ask her if she will not reconsider this separation ; she 
may be longing for it to cease as much as I do, for I know she 
loved me.” 

“That doesn’t look much like pining for you,” answered the 
doctor, nodding over to the centre table, strewn with English 
newspapers. 

The young man’s brow darkened. “They are months old,” 
he muttered, “and I have heard nothing since, not even from 
Darton, though, to be sure, he hasn’t had my address for some 
time, and a letter may be following me. What a fool, and worse, 
I was to leave her alone in the hands of that vile woman and 
her set. I will write to her at once, and enclose it to Darton to 
be forwarded. I must put my mind at rest ; anything is better 
than this suspense ; if she consents I will fly to her.” 


— =m - #95 “+  .. 85 Me 
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“And tire of her in a month,” interposed Dr. Stockyard. 

“If she refuses,” continued Sir Maurice, his voice faltering 
slightly and heedless of the interruption, “well, then I must 
make up my mind to live alone, .without her.” 

“And much happier you would be, I assure you. But you 
needn’t live alone ; you can take up your quarters with me.” 

Sir Maurice gave an angry kick toan unoffending cat that had 
strayed into the room, and who immediately set up its back and 

swore at him energetically ; then, lighting a cigar, he turned to 
~ leave the room with replying : 

“ Never expect gratitude in this world,” laughed the doctor, 
again taking up his microscope, to further inspect the morsel of 
insect under the lens. 

“If you will do a foolish thing, you will. Go and write by ail 
means, but before you do so, would you mind passing me from 
my room a small square green bottle ; you can’t mistake it, there’s 
no other like it; I’ll spare you the name of the stuff, it might 
crack the little remaining brain you have left.” 

“What is it you want?” asked the young man who had not 
been listening, his mind being so full of Barbara. 

“A small square green bottle. I would go myself, but I can’t 
leave this wing.” 

“All right, I'll get it,’ and Sir Maurice walked out of the 
room into the next, which, even in a hotel, looked more like an 
alchemist’s laboratory than an ordinary gentleman’s bedroom. 
He soon saw the phial among the doctor’s crowded shelves, and 
reached over to pick it out, when his cigar, which he had kept 
in his mouth, ignited a bottle of nitric acid which was near ; 
a formidable explosion took place, and when Dr. Stockyard and 
others, called together by the noise, hurried in to see what had 
happened, Sir Maurice was found extended on the ground, 
mangled, bleeding and apparently lifeless. 

+ + * * * * * 

The news of the accident got into the London papers, with 
all the rapidity the telegraph, and the desire to be the first to 
impart a dire piece of news, could make it. Highly coloured 
and exaggerated accounts appeared the next morning in all the 
daily papers, and so Barbara read that her husband and Dr. 
Stockyard had both been blown to pieces ; foul play was hinted 
at; then, only one, her husband,-had been killed, and a later 
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paragraph, that the unfortunate baronet was still alive, but in a 
hopeless condition, as the top of his head was gone and ‘both 
feet. 

Stunned into calmness, and in no ways losing her self-control, 
Lady Carrington telegraphed to Mr. Darton, saying she was 
coming to him at once. Arriving in town, she found him 
waiting for her at the station. He had read of the accident and 
was shocked and grieved beyond words. 

“What do you mean to do?” he asked. 

“Go to him at once, of course. Will you find out the quickest 
route ?” 

“Certainly, but you must first come to me and rest awhile, or 
‘you will be knocked up.” 

“TI cannot rest an hour, and I will not break down. If you do 
not care to help me, I will find it out alone. Forgive me, I do 
not wish to be rude, but I must go—go at once, every minute lost 
is an agony to me.” 

“Very well, my dear, you shall go at once,” and the good old 
lawyer—a standing reproach to all those scoffers at the possi- 
bility of finding anything human in one of the legal profession— 
left his clerks to get on as best they could, and his clients to 
their tender mercies, and accompanied Lady Carrington himself 
as far as Marseilles, put her on board the steam packet Ada, and 
left her with a full heart to pursue her journey alone, a journey 
which he could but fear must end for her in sorrow and a life- 
Jong remorse. 

How that journey passed to Barbara herself she could never 
teH. An indistinct recollection of years of railway travelling ; 
snatches of restless, unrefreshing sleep in trains and on board the 
steamer ; incoherent and foreign voices around her ; of sea and 
sky meeting and parting only to meet again, of weary pacings up 
and down the deck of a vessel for what seemed centuries ; of a 
sickening sensation of despair, a feverish longing to be with 
Maurice, a numbed feeling of utter powerlessness—that was all. 

But at last the journey’s end was reached. The Captain, 
under whose care Mr. Darton had put Lady Carrington, ex- 
plaining who she was and where she was going, had been kind- 
ness itself. He had done his best all through the voyage to 
make her comfortable and keep up her spirits, but was never 
sure that she either heard or understood him. So he wisely 
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contented himself with doing all his power to prevent her being 
annoyed by the well-meant sympathy with which his other 
passengers would have inundated her, 

It, of course, leaked out that the beautiful, despairing-looking 
woman, alone and unapproachable, was Lady Carrington going 
out to nurse her husband ; and, although there were some who 
could not refrain from remarks of an unpleasant nature concerning 
a reported separation, the greater number, with that true good- 
heartedness that real trouble always calls forth, felt nothing but 
pity for her, and a hope that she would not have her sorrowful 
journey in vain. 

Captain Récamier himself put Barbara into a cab and gave 
the address, Hotel d’Angleterre. 

“Tell him to go fast, fast,” said Lady Carrington. “I can- 
not thank you now for all your goodness, I feel confused, 
but——” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied the Captain cheerily. “I hope to 
have you and Sir Maurice Carrington as homeward passengers 
soon,” but he turned away hastily, unable to bear the look of 
suppressed anguish in her eyes as she raised them to his. 
They alone seemed alive, burning with an inward fever, for the 
rest, her face might have carved out of stone. He motioned 
the cabman to drive on and watched it out of sight with a 
feeling of deep interest and sorrow for his late passenger. 

For Barbara, she lay back in the cab with tightly clenched 
hands, looking with vacant eyes at the unusual scene she passed 
through, feeling only that the horses were crawling, and that she 
could not bear it much longer, her brain would give way. 

“Madame has arrived,” said the cabman, drawing up before a 
large hotel, that looked curiously modern in its old world sur- 
roundings. 

Barbara sprang out, not heeding the held-forth arm of an 
obsequious waiter, whose duty seemed to be to stand on the 
steps of the hotel, and open the door of each cab as it drove up. 

“Tam Lady Carrington, pay him,” was all she said, throwing 
him her purse and entering the hotel, where she was again met 
by several waiters. “Iam Lady Carrington, show me his rooms,” 
she gasped out, and before any of the astonished men could 
reply, brushed past them, and entering a room the door of which 
she saw ajar, found herself face to face with Dr. Stockyard. 

12* 
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Unable to speak from intense emotion, she held out her hands 
to him imploringly, but he only rose from his seat and calmly 
surveyed the agitated woman before him in cold silence. 

“Maurice? My husband ?” came at last from her white lips. 
“Is he alive?” 

“ Alive—yes, just alive, though there is little orno hope. May 
I ask, Lady Carrington, why you have come?” 

“To nurse him,” she answered: the throb of joy at hearing 
that Maurice was alive, giving way toa pang of terror at hearing 
there was no hope. 

“Then you might have saved yourself the trouble, for nurse 
him you certainly shall not.” 

“Who will prevent me?” asked Barbara, half-frightened. 

“T will,” was the calm reply. 

“You ?—you have neither the right nor the power.” 

“Have I not? We shall see. Have you anything more to 
say, as I should like to return to my work?” 

“You will not be so cruel, so inhuman,” pleaded Barbara, now 

thoroughly frightened, she hardly knew why. 

“Call it what you like, but you shall not enter Maurice’s room. 
He has an efficient nurse and every care possible. You made 
him miserable enough in life, but he shall die—if die he must— 
in peace,” 

Barbara made a movement towards the door, but the doctor 
forestalled her intention by closing it, and placing his back 
against it. 

“ Have mercy, I must see him—he is my husband, I love him, 
I will nurse him back to life. Every moment I lose is an 
eternity, let me go to him,” she cried distractedly, looking at the 
stern, impassive face which nearly maddened her. “I have been 
wrong, I misunderstood him, but I have suffered enough, I can 
bear no more. I must see him—! tell you, I must.” 

“You shall not. Though he is unconscious, the sound of your 
voice might kill him outright,” said Dr. Stockyard brutally. 

“T will not speak, I will only look at him, until he is stronger 
and will allow me to nurse him.” 

“It is quite useless insisting, Lady Carrington. Shall I calla 
conveyance to take you to some other hotel? And I should 
advise your returning to England as soon as possible. The 
newspapers will give you the result of your husband’s illness.” 
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“You are a fiend!” cried Barbara, her pleading giving way to 
passionate indignation. “A monster incapable of human 
feelings. Do I not know that it was you with your evil, sneering 
advice that influenced Maurice against me, and instilled into his 
mind some of your horrible ideas concerning women? You call 
yourself his friend and you destroyed his happiness for him, as 
my so-called friend destroyed mine for me. But you shall do so 
no longer, your power is over. I will go to him in spite of you 
and he will be glad, for he loves me as I love him. I feel it, I 
know it. Stand aside and open the door.” 

“It is your own fault if I am rude to you, Lady Carrington,” 
replied Dr. Stockyard, his cold, even tones contrasting strangely 
with her quick passionate ones, “but I shall not open the door, 
and you shall not see Maurice.” 

A short pause ensued as the two confronted each other with 
looks of equal determination, then Barbara walked up to him 
and. said very quietly: “I waz// see my husband.” 

“ May I ask by what means, since I say you shall not ?” 

“You have made me a desperate woman, and I will stop at 
nothing. If you will not open the door for me, I will open it for 
myself. I do not wish to raise a scandal by ringing the bell or 
calling to the waiters, but see Maurice I will.” 

Dr. Stockyard folded his arms over his chest and set his back 
more firmly against the door, as he said half in jest, half in 
earnest, “Come, Lady Carrington, be reasonable, do not oblige 
me to use force.” 

Barbara drew her tall figure up to its full height and looked 
with open contempt at the small frail-looking man before her, 
and answered: “If it comes to a question of brute force, it is 
not difficult to see who will win. I am only a woman, it is true, 
but I am tall and strong; you, though a man, are small and 
weak. I have told you, you have driven me to desperation ; if 
there is no other way to get to Maurice, I will stoop to use my 
strength and put you aside, but go to him I will.” 

An involuntary look of admiration came into Dr. Stockyard’s 
eyes, and he was silent awhile as he rapidly thought out the im- 
possibility of resisting any longer, Barbara, being as she said, 
desperate ; besides which, his conscience was not quite free from 
reproach as he remembered poor Maurice’s last talk with him; 
so he said coldly, being more moved than he cared to show, 
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“Discretion being the better part of valour, Lady Carrington, 
and I being a wise man, see that if we came to fisticuffs, it would 
not only be undignified, but I should come the worst off. Such 
being the case I withdraw my opposition and myself, and you 
are at liberty to worry your husband on his deathbed as you 
worried him in his lifetime,” and he drew aside, opening the door 
with a low bow. 

“Qh, thank you, thank you,” cried Barbara, not heeding or 
indeed hearing his last words, as she seized his unwilling hand 
and pressed it to her lips, “ I will pray God for you every day of 
my life,” and darted from the room. 

“Just like a woman,” growled the doctor, looking after her 
retreating figure, “one moment calling you every opprobrious 
name she can lay her tongue to, and the next, if she gets her way, 
calling down all the blessings of Heaven upon you. I wonder 
how this domestic drama will end? If he lives, he'll go back 
to her and they’ll quarrel again before the first month is over. 
What fools married people are. All my wise philosophy has 
failed in convincing Maurice how impossible it is to live in peace 
with a woman and that woman his wife. Zut! they must please 
themselves now, and I suppose when the next separation comes 


I shall take care of him again, and again try to teach him wisdom, 
yet what’s the good if he’s no understanding? Old Solomon 
knew when he wrote, ‘ Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 


» 


get wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get understanding,” and 
the doctor settled himself at his table with a grim smile as he 
recollected Barbara’s threat to force him aside. “She’d have 
done it too. How superb she looked! If it hadn’t been so im- 
possible, I should like to have allowed her,” he thought regret- 
fully, “it would have been a novel sensation, and I like novel 
sensations.” 

Meanwhile Barbara had sped like an arrow from a bow to a 
room in which some instinct told her lay her husband. She 
opened the door gently, stopping only a moment to still the pain- 
ful throbbing of her heart. 

The room was darkened, a Sister of Mercy sat silently by the 
bed on which lay a silent figure, so still that Barbara was rooted 
to the ground, paralyzed with the terror that she had come too 
Fate. 

' The Sister, hearing a slight noise, looked up, saw a stranger, 
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who white as death was clutching at the handle of the door to 
prevent herself from falling. She swiftly approached her, led 
her to a chair and put some water to her lips. 

“Is he—is he—?” gasped Lady Carrington, raising her great 
eyes clouded with agony to the nurse’s kindly face. 

“ He is alive,” she answered gently, “unconscious still, and as 
yet the doctors cannot say which way it will turn, but we do not 
give up hope.” 

“Oh, thank God,” cried Barbara fervently. “I am his wife. 
I have come to nurse him, you will let me help you, will you 
not ?” 

“ Certainly, for I will not hide from you that if he lives it will 
be a very long and tedious illness. You must be prepared for 
a change in him, he was so terribly injured. You can look at 
him now,” and she drew aside, having purposely hidden Maurice 
from his wife’s sight until she had been in a small way prepared 
for the fearful change in him. 

Barbara went to the bedside and gave a low cry of anguish. 
“Could that wounded and maimed figure be her Maurice, whom 
she had last seen in the strength and beauty of his manhood ?” 
His thick wavy hair, of which she had been so proud, was shaved 
off, two or three days’ growth of beard darkened and disfigured 
his face, the trace of blood through the bandages showed a 
horrible wound which traversed his forehead, the left arm was in 
splints and she did not dare look at the foot of the bed. 

Long she knelt beside him, murmuring loving, foolish words 
into unheeding ears. The sick man moaned. once or twice, but 
otherwise gave no sign of life. 

The nurse who had left her alone for some time came back 
and touched her gently on the shoulder. “ You must come and 
rest, or you will be ill. I have had a room prepared for you 
here, quite close to your husband. You must get up your 
strength if you wish to be any help to him when he recovers con- 
sciousness.” 

“1 will, I will do anything you tell me,” said Barbara, adding 
tremblingly with averted face, “I have not been a good wife to 
him, and let him go from me and stay away because my 
foolish pride would not allow me to ask him to come back, though 
my heart was breaking. Oh, Sister, pray, pray that God will be 
merciful and give him back to me.” 
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' “Come and rest,” insisted the nurse, gently leading her to her 
room, where she made her lie down, got her some tea, and tried 
to take her thoughts from her trouble by telling her about herself. 
An orphan, brought up in a convent from early childhood, she 
had always shown a great taste and love for nursing, and been 
duly qualified for that purpose. She had travelled too, having 
once been sent to England for two years, which accounted for 
her speaking that language so well. “I was very happy there,” 
she said. “I like you English so much.” 

So she went on with other small chit-chat, relieving the strain 
on Barbara’s nerves and making her feel she was a real living 
woman again in areal living world, and enabling her to shake 
off that weird, unnatural feeling of living in a frightful nightmare, 
which had been her state ever since she had heard of her 
husband’s accident. 

As Sister Agatha was leaving her to return to Sir Maurice, 
whom she had left in the charge of another nurse, Barbara asked 
abruptly, haltingly : 

“ Are—both—gone ?” 

- The nurse understood what she referred to, and answered 
brightly : 

“One, the left foot, the other is injured, but only slightly. 
Come, come, Lady Carrington, is this your courage?” for 
Barbara had hidden her face in the pillow and was sobbing 
convulsively. “It might have been much worse. Dr. Stockyard 
says there was enough explosive matter in the bottle to have 
blown him to’ bits; there is no danger to be feared from the 
foot, the danger lies in the injury to the head, but as he has 
lived so long, I think we may fairly hope to save him. Now, 
try and sleep, to-morrow he may be conscious.” 

But neither on the morrow, nor for many days after, did 
Maurice regain consciousness. The wounds healed wonderfully, 
but his strength diminished daily. The doctors began to fear 
he would slip through their fingers just when the cure was 
completed. Barbara never left him, unless absolutely forced to 
do so by the united efforts of doctors, nurse, and Dr. Stockyard, 
who, with rough or sarcastic words, had more power over her 
than anyone. He became ruder and harsher, being his peculiar 
way of showing a growing interest in and fondness for Barbara. 
And vexed enough he was. That he, Ernst Stockyard, should 
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ever feel aught but contempt for anything feminine, filled him 
with ineffable self-disgust. But he hid the sad fact so well by 
his caustic and sneering speeches, as to drive Barbara to do the 
very things he wished her to do, thinking she was opposing him. 

On the sixth day after her arrival, Lady Carrington was 
sitting alone by her husband’s bedside, gazing at the wasted 
features lying so still and death-like on the pillow, while the 
tears rolled slowly down her cheeks as she asked herself for the 
hundredth time the questions : 

“Will he ever be conscious again? Will he recover? How 
will he receive me? Will he ever forgive me? Maurice, 
Maurice, my own, you must live, you must. God have pity on 
me, I can wait no longer.” 

“ Rara,” came in a low, clear, but faint voice. 

Trembling with suppressed excitement, Barbara looked up 
and found Maurice’s eyes fixed on her—he was conscious again. 
She regained her self-possession immediately, touched the 
electric bell that would summon doctor and nurse, then kneeling 
by his side, said very calmly : 

“You mustn’t speak, Maurice, you have been ill; don’t try to 
recollect anything, only lie still and get strong and live for our 
love’s sake,” and she pressed a burning kiss on. his hand. 

The doctor and Sister Agatha, called by her bell, entered the 
room, and going up to the sick man, saw at once with joy what 
had taken place. 

“ That is right,” cried the doctor in a cheery voice, “ you have 
nothing to do now, Sir Maurice, but to lie there and be nursed 
by the lot of us. For the present, I forbid any talk at all. 
Take what is given you and ask no question.” 

Sir Maurice, too weak to speak, lay still ; but his eyes followed 
Barbara, and he appeared restless when she moved out of his 
sight. So she took up her accustomed place by his bedside, 
fed him as directed every ten minutes, and only left him when 
he fell into a deep and restful sleep. Then Sister Agatha took 
her place, promising to call her should he wake in her absence ; 
she went to her own room, where alone she could give full vent 
to the pent-up feelings of her heart. 

A little later on, finding Maurice still asleep, she went down 
to their private sitting-room to find Dr. Stockyard and tell him 
the good news. The surly doctor, looking the quintessence of 
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ugliness, was knitting his brows over the remains of some 
unfortunate insect that had fallen under his hands, when she 
entered and said joyfully : 

“Maurice, Oh, Dr. Stockyard, Maurice——” 

“Ts dead?” asked the doctor coolly. 

“Is conscious,” she continued, too excited to heed him. 
“ Conscious, and he will live now.” 

“TI thought he must be dead as you looked so radiant,” 
growled the savant, in his most disagreeable voice, though he 
pushed his glasses off his nose, because they were dim with what 
the worthy doctor discovered to be tears. “Another sensation 
I haven't felt for years,’ he muttered. “Zut, what in the name 
of thunder is coming to me?” 

“ Dr. Stockyard,” said Barbara, going up to him, and looking 
him gravely in the face, “I do not believe you mean all the 
fearful, heartless, inhuman things you say, because if you did, 
you would bea bad man, and Maurice would not love a bad 
man.” 

“Just like a woman’s logic. So I suppose you think I’m 
pleased that you have joined your husband again, when I know 
that all the old state of things will come back too.” 

“No, no, never. I have learnt a lesson I shall never forget.” 

“Bah! can a leopard change his spots? You and Maurice 
think now that you will live a heaven upon earth, but you'll 
find after a month, perhaps less, that you will tire of each other, 
he will go his way and you yours, then will follow another 
quarrel, another separation. C’est écrit.” 

“ Never, with my consent,” said Barbara firmly. “ Dr. Stock- 
yard, I tell you I see where my fault lay and mean to alter. 
Can a person never learn, do you think, even by experience ? 
Having done wrong, is there no forgiveness? No going back? 
No doing better? Ido not say I shall never fail again. I am 
only a woman and weak enough, God knows ; but if Maurice 
will live with me again, I will do all in my power to learn to 
know him better and understand him more; if he will not—I— 
no, I could never learn to live without him now, I should either 
die or go mad,” and Barbara threw herself into an armchair, 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed. 

“Donner ind Blitz,” muttered Dr. Stockyard, staring curiously 
at the weeping figure before him, “another sensation, for I feel 
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quite queer.” He studied himself and his sensations for a 
minute or more, then satisfied that they were genuine emotions, 
turned to Lady Carrington, and said not unkindly, “ I suppose I 
ought to tell you that the day of the accident Maurice con- 
fided to me that he was longing for you and was going to 
write to you and ask you to let him join you. Very foolish, I 
thought.” 

“Did he, Oh, did he? Dr. Stockyard, how can I ever thank 
you enough for telling me, what can I do to show you my grati- 
tude?” 

“Hum,” growled the doctor, as he added aside, “I hope she 
won’t want to kiss me, it would be a new sensation, but—I think 
I would rather not!” and he said aloud, looking at her with a 
grim smile, “You have changed your opinion of me, Lady Car- 
rington, since the time you wished to forbid me your house.” 

“Yes,” answered Barbara frankly. “I have changed my 
opinion somewhat ; I allow I misunderstood you too, but not 
altogether, for you are not the man any wife would care to find 
exercising such influence over her husband as you do over mine. 
You dislike women and are unjust to us, classing us altogether 
like a flock of sheep. You deliberately put me in the worst light 
to Maurice, imputed motives and ideas to me that I never had ; 
you pointed out all my faults to him and exaggerated them. 
Yet what have I done to you that you should treat me so? What 
can you know of love or married life that you should venture to 
interfere? That is sacred ground and none outside should in- 
trude. Married people make mistakes and misunderstand each 
other, I don’t deny it, but I do say where married people love 
each other as Maurice and I did and do, most of the misery we 
have gone through would never have happened, had not you on 
Maurice’s side, and Mrs. Maple on my side, done all in your 
power to widen the breach between us—a breach begun simply 
by a want of forbearance. You call yourself his friend, Mrs. 
Maple calls herself mine; and in carrying out the duties of 
friendship as you both saw them, you have nearly wrecked the 
happiness of two people for ever. The use of friends is not to 
breed dissensions, but to heal wounds.” 

“Bravo, Lady Carrington, that is really a good speech, clear, 
concise, and not only full of common sense but of truth also,” 
and Dr. Stockyard who had listened attentively, looked with real 
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admiration at Barbara. “After that let us be friends, by all 
means, you and I.” 

“Forgive me,” she said, colouring hotly. “But I do not wish 
you to think me a hypocrite ; and though I am quite willing and 
would like to count you among my friends, if you will allow it 
and wish it, I should do so chiefly because Maurice is fond of 
you, and—and , 

“You think I may be safer as a friend than as an enemy, is 
that it?” 

“Yes,” allowed Barbara, looking at him half defiantly, half 
appealingly, from out of her great dark eyes. 

“Hum, another sensation, I must stop this, it’s getting too 
much for me.” Going up to her he said gravely—“ Again you 
are right. Ask your husband one day why I dislike and distrust 
women,” then changing his manner, he added with a grin, as he 
held the door open as a gentle intimation for her to go, “I will 
be your friend if you think it worth while—then when you 
separate again you can meet at my house.” 

Barbara smiled through her tears as she left the singular old 
man and went back to her husband. 

More than another week passed before Sir Maurice was strong 
enough to have a talk with his wife. With that interview we 
have nothing to do, as we have no wish to “rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” It is enough that both looked radiantly happy, 
and Dr. Stockyard was compelled to be more than usually 
snappish and rude to hide his feelings. 

A month later they sailed in the A/a with Captain Récamier 
who welcomed them heartily, and from thence by easy stages 
to England, where in the seclusion of Carrington Towers 
Barbara nursed her husband back to health again. In the 
autumn Dr. Stockyard came to see them and loudly expressed 
his disgust at finding them billing and cooing like young lovers. 

“When are you going to separate again?” he snarled forth the 
first evening, glowering at them under his shaggy brows. 

“ When we are tired of each other,” laughed Barbara, with a 
loving glance at her husband, “and that will be never.” 

Dr. Stockyard replied, “I know what it is, woman’s wicked 
perversity, you only remain friends to prove me wrong.” 





gn Arctic Seas, 


I BEGAN to cordially detest the place; though, when some tide 
of fortune first drifted me there, I thought to have found the 
haven which lies mistily at the end of every wanderer’s voyaging. 
Life, easy-hearted, went by all careless of the pomp and squalor 
of the world’s great melodrama, and I wearied of its placid 
inactivity. The sea, too, kept calling, and memory answering. 
Every sail, every trailing cloud from distant funnels, brought 
sight and odour of East and West; every white crest sang of 
sweeping seas and shrieking cordage ; every ripple rushing from 
the bows crooned to me cid dreams and hopes unfulfilled. I 
grew restless, for my feet had trod the Wandering Grass, and I 
felt that I must out, if no better, to roam with the gypsies, and 
sleep each night at a new camping place. People would point 
their fingers and make of me a dreadful example to the restless 
and discontented; but I cared little for levelled finger or 
whispered comment. I only wanted a reasonable excuse to 
myself to be once more adrift, and the excuse came. 

Among the few acquaintances I had made was a certain Mr. 
Wodehouse. After many years in the merchant service, he had 
settled down and become an ardent disciple of science. I 
usually spent my evenings in his company, and I am of opinion 
that my restlessness was in some measure increased by a 
lengthened absence of his from the town on private business. I 
had about resolved on flight, and was sitting one evening 
turning over various projects in my mind, which, though 
viewed through the flattering medium of tobacco smoke, were 
one and all unsatisfactory, when, the clouds and my uncertainty 
being at their greatest, Mr. Wodehouse was announced. He 
joined me in a pipe, and after some desultory conversation, said, 
“IT have a venture on hand I want to tell you of.” I evinced 
some show of interest, and he continued, “I am, as you know, a 
scientific hobbyist, and being also a sailor, the sea has naturally 
engaged me with its mysteries. I have formed certain theories 
as to some of its phenomena, which I will not inflict upon you, 
and to prove those theories research is necessary, and that 
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research I am not quite in a position to undertake. Now, 
science and commerce, according to the newspapers and the 
popular lecturer, go hand in hand. I am going to test this in a 
very literal fashion. I have bought a vessel, and I am at 
present fitting her out for a three years’ cruise in Arctic waters.” 

“ And why Arctic waters?” 

“Because I look there both for proof of my theories and the 
most successful combination of the scientific and commercial.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “I always considered Polar expeditions 
contributed less to science than to the long record of human 
suffering. But where does commerce come in?” 

“This project of mine will not, I hope, call for any painful 
display of endurance or self-sacrifice, as I do not propose to 
push very far north. As for the commercial side of the enter- 
prise, that will be represented by whaling.” 

“ And when do you start?” I asked. 

“Oh, in about three weeks.” 

“Isn't this the wrong end of the year to begin such an under- 
taking ?” 

“ Well, you see, it works out this way. I arrive at the end of 
the season, winter on the Greenland coast, and am ready to take 
advantage of the opening of next season at the earliest possible 
opportunity.” 

“T see. . Now, if you don’t mind, I'll be off with you to- 
morrow, and watch over you till you’re fairly started.” 

Consent was readily given, and a couple of days later found 
us at the port where the vessel was lying; and for the next few 
weeks we were meshed in an intricacy of appointments that 
took us up and down to all the out-of-the-way places where 
business is carried on in a seaport town. It was only when the 
last engagement for the day was marked from our list, and we 
returned tired and hungry to our inn, that we found time for 
conversation. On one of those evenings Mr. Wodehouse laugh- 
ingly remarked I should go with him to see how all I had 
watched over with so much interest would work out. Oddly 
enough, though I had entered eagerly enough upon the excite- 
ment of preparation, I had no thought of undertaking the 
voyage ; but directly it was suggested to me, 1 jumped at the 
chance. He used every argument to deter me, for when he 
made the proposal it was with no idea of my seriously accepting 
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it. He pointed out the tedium of a long confinement to so 
limited a space, and enlarged upon the many dangers and un- 
certainties attendant on the voyage ; but all his arguments were 
of ‘no avail. The tedium I was willing to risk; and as for 
danger, it is the lightest of make-weights—foretold, it is 
nothing ; passed, a story to tell over a pipe before turning in. 
So the matter was settled, and on the appointed day I sailed 
with Mr. Wodehouse in the Fadcon. 

The vessel was new, specially built, and capable of making 
good speed under either steam or canvas. She was fitted with 
every improvement that experience could devise to meet her 
peculiar need, and she carried a steam launch in addition to the 
usual complement of boats. The captain had sailed for many 
years in the whaling trade, and the officers and crew, with the 
exception of some odd hands, were picked men bred to this 
branch of their calling. Everything that human foresight and 
ingenuity could do had been done to ensure a safe issue to the 
venture. 

We started late in the season, and, after some hard buffetting 
by the first storms of the winter, got all safe into quarters at 
Upernavik. The winter passed uneventfully and not un- 
pleasantly, as several other vessels lay in the harbour awaiting 
the spring, either to return home or to recommence work. There 
was naturally much to ask and answer on both sides, and this, 
with hunting and roughly improvised amusements, made the 
long dark months pass with, on the whole, but little tedium. 
The winter served also to shake us down together and into fit 
condition for our work. 

We started in the spring at the earliest break, and by dint of 
determination and a stout craft managed to get round the 
Middle Pack and into the North Water well ahead of the new 
season’s fleet. We experienced the advantage of being first in 
the race, and did our best to maintain it, and by the time the 
other vessels came up we had resolved to push on into Smith’s 
Sound, which, according to the old hands, was unusually clear 
for the season. We met some ugly weather there all the same, 
and the Fa/con got knocked about badly, but emulation and the 
desire for new water led us on till we found ourselves much 
farther north than whalers usually venture, and the weather 
began to threaten an early close of the season. The intention 
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of returning was delayed too long by a week, and it seemed that 
no sooner was the Falcon’s nose turned south than rough 
weather began. It came on with a violence that cannot be 
imagined by those who have not experienced it, often and 
vividly as the horrors of a storm in Arctic regions have been 
described. I had been twice round the Horn, and seen storms 
in Indian and China waters and the narrow seas, but they were 
mere child’s play compared to this. It was a storm, not of wind 
and sea but of ice. It was through ice the Fa/con plunged and 
reared, ice followed her astern, and surged at her bows, and 
broke and fell and swept across her decks. It leapt and raged 
about us. Mighty bergs danced and whirled like corks to meet 
and crash with a noise as of the rending of mountains. The 
wind that howled and tore through the rigging aloft coated it 
with ice ; and the horror of darkness grew more fearful by the 
ghastly, lightless pallor all around us. Our stout ship, with all 
the skill and daring aboard her, had no more volition than a 
withered leaf; and, a thousand times threatened, a thousand 
times escaped the impending destruction only as by a miracle. 

When the storms at length abated, we found ourselves in 
about the same latitude as the Polaris reached in 1871, but a 
little more eastward. There appeared small hope of any attempt 
to return on our course being successful. The current to the 
south, on the aid of which we had counted, seemed no longer to 
exist. Robeson Channel was impassable, and if there was any 
movement in the ice-pack, it was a mere settling together of the 
floes. We, however, made every possible effort till the forming 
of the new ice emphasised the fact that we must remain where 
we were, and the Falcon was finally made fast in about lat. 
82° 50”, long. 60° 20” W. 

We had nearly finished our preparations for wintering, and 
were gradually settling down to the routine of winter quarters, 
when we were astounded to find the ice begin to move, carrying 
us helplessly with it—northwards. The movement was not 
caused by the loosening or breaking up of the floe, for the cold 
growing intenser, was daily binding it more firmly together. 
The weather, too, was now settled, the sky beginning to display 
all the splendour of the long Arctic night. This entirely 
unlooked-for occurrence was at first looked upon with alarm. 
We were in a very high latitude, and officers and crew knew too 
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well the elements we had to deal with not to be aware on what 
seeming trifles safety depends in those seas ; but, as we knew of 
no instance of such a phenomenon having been observed by 
previous explorers, we concluded that it was an accidental 
movement of the ice brought about by some local agency, and 
as the movement was slow we believed we could not be carried 
any considerable distance before the arrival of spring and our 
consequent release. We, however, allowed no reassuring theories 
to lull us in a false security, and the result of careful observation 
was to prove that the movement was being gradually accele- 
rated. It was found that we were situated in the middle of a 
belt of ice, varying in breadth from four to twelve miles, and 
extending indefinitely and in a gigantic curve north and south. 
This belt had, upon close examination, the appearance of being 
less compact than the adjoining ice. Bergs and hummocks 
changed their relative positions on it much more rapidly than on 
other parts of the frozen ocean surface. We were inclined to believe 
that it was the middle of a channel or current moving north- 
wards, but though there were many cracks and fissures on the 
surface of this belt, there was nothing to bear out any theory of 
its having an independent and continuous progressive move- 
ment. From our investigations it appeared rather that the 
whole area so far as we could explore it, had the same north- 
ward movement, only the midmost portion, in which we found 
ourselves, moving slightly faster. This strange experience was 
naturally the main staple of our conversation, and many were 
the discussions it gave rise to. Some referred to theories of an 
open sea round the Pole, and spoke seriously of Symme’s Hole. 
Others contended that an open sea implied a higher tempe- 
rature, and all the indications as we advanced were against this. 
They argued that storm had driven the ice south from some 
large area in higher latitudes, or had retarded its formation, and 
that the movement was caused by the reflux of the old ice 
crushing back upon the newer formed over this area. The 
believers in an open sea laughed at this as absurd. The storms, 
they said, that caught us and did not clear the seas we were in, 
would scarcely clear others, and, even had they done so, the 
intenser cold further north asserted by the supporters of the 
storm theory, would rapidly form ice sufficient to resist that 
pressing in from the south. The opinion of, Mr. Wodehouse 
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was, that from the irregular curve in which the movement was 
directed, it would in all probability turn out to be the northward 
trend of a current from the east which became the southward 
one flowing through Smith Sound into Baffin Bay. He admitted 
the Smith Sound current had nothing like the force of the one 
we were drifting in, but later, when the ice became consolidated, 
it would probably have less force. The captain agreed that 
such a theory was plausible, but was convinced that a current 
moving so steadily in one direction, and powerful enough to 
move that great expanse of ice, was extremely unlikely to take 
so sharp a change of course as to become or throw off a south 
current within the space required by theory. The position had, 
however, to be faced, and a council of the whole crew was 
summoned, and the case put plainly to them. The choice lay 
between abandoning the Fa/con and trying to make our way 
south across the ice, or to stand by the ship and wait for which 
should come first to us, spring or the solution of the mystery. 
The latter course was adopted, as the vessel stood in no 
imminent danger, and a journey across the ice would be in any 
circumstances perilous and uncertain. 

We hunted and explored the ice around us, venturing farther 
as we became accustomed to the inexplicable movement. On 
one of these extended expeditions we made a strange discovery. 
We were struggling with our sledge over a rough expanse 
of floe, when suddenly turning a berg, we saw some little 
distance ahead of us the masts and spars of a ship clearly 
defined against the sparkling sky. Our astonishment and 
delight at finding another vessel wintering in the ice was 
naturally great. We hallooed and shouted to attract the 
attention of those on board, but the only answer that came back 
to us was the faint ringing of the frosty air. We hurried forward 
shouting as we went, thinking that the crew of the stranger 
might be absent, or possibly in some hut apart, but still no 
answer came. 

We were soon alongside. The hull had been banked up with 
snow and was covered with ice, but there was no sign anywhere 
around it of a separate hut or dwelling. From what we were 
able to make out of the vessel under her thick coverings she 
appeared of foreign or antiquated build, and the farthest-sailed 
among us had never seen a craft like her. We thought she 
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might be a derelict, but her even position and the evidence of 
preparation for wintering dispelled this idea, though it was clear 
she must have spent many winters in the ice. Nowhere could 
we find any trace of the recent presence of man. It might have 
been a fantasy of the ice and we the first to discover it, so little 
did it respire the vague atmosphere humanity makes round itself 
in the most desolate places. 

We clambered on board and found the ruins of what had been 
an ingeniously contrived passage or long porchway leading aft. 
Clearing an opening roughly through the remains of this covering 
we found at its end a half-open door giving entrance to the 
cabins in the stern. Involuntarily we hesitated on the threshold. 
No sound came from within, no odour, no sensation of warmth. 
I put my hand to the door, and it yielded with a sudden harsh 
grating that sent our hearts leaping in furious concert. The 
noise, however, after the first quick start dispelled the chill feel- 
ing growing upon us, and we proceeded to shove in the door, 
which gave way from its hinges. As we entered the same in- 
definable nervous dread took hold of us. The cabin was almost 
dark, the faint diffused light from the entrance serving no more 
than to dimly show the larger objects in it. We lit a small 
lamp we had with us and by its aid saw we were in a small 
cabin having in addition to the door at which we stood one on 
either side to right and left of us. The partitions were hung 
with some few rusty arms, and in the middle of the floor several 
boxes were piled one upon another beside an open hatchway 
Entering through the doorway on our right the first object the 
flickering yellow glare of our lamp fell upon was the form of a 
man crouching beside a small stove or brazier as if seeking 
warmth or trying to kindle a fire. I put my hand on his 
shoulder, but drew it back quickly with an exclamation, for 
through the covering of furs I found the flesh hard and cold as 
stone. We stood huddled together, half dreading to look 
further, but turning from the kneeling figure of what had been 
man, we directed the light into the gloom beyond us and dis- 
cerned what appeared to be a large bundle of furs thrown loosely 
down. We drew near and saw it was a couch on which was 
stretched the body of a woman. Her form was hidden under 
the many thick coverings, but her face we could see was thin 
and wasted, the features painfully contracted, undecayed, but 
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hideously masked with a thin, greenish-coloured mould. On the 
other side of the couch the body of a man lay, half-kneeling, 
with bent head, and clenched, outstretched hands flung across 
the woman’s body. We stood, I know not how long, oppressed 
by the shadow of that long-past tragedy, each of us fearing to 
disturb by a movement the awful silence of the place, till some- 
one whispered, “ For God’s sake, let us leave this,” and we 
turned softly away. 

We crossed the outer cabin and entered the third and largest 
of the three. Here we found yet another body, that of a man 
seated at a table strewn with papers and curious instruments at 
whose use we could only guess. His hands were clasped before 
him on the table, and his face lifted slightly upwards was set in 
a quiet, thoughtful expression, as if death had come gently to 
him. Every portion of the flesh exposed was covered with the 
loathsome green mould. A closed book lay beside his hands. 
We opened it and found the last entry completed to the signa- 
ture. The date we read was of so many years ago that neither we 
nor our fathers were born when that ship set sail from port. We 
‘gathered together the papers on the table, and without further 
search left the vessel and its living dead. 

We thought no more of exploration, and returned with all 
speed to the Falcon. On our arrival the book and papers were 
carefully examined. The majority were of little interest, but the 
book, in addition to the usual day to day chronicle of the voyage, 
contained a continuous and detailed narrative written in Latin. 
From this narrative we learned that the vessel was Dutch, and 
owned by Julius Sevenen and his brother Dietrich, They had 
sailed in the latter part of the last century on a quest as wild as 
ever entered the brain of man. The greater portion of the 
statement was an exposition of the reasons, half credulous, half 
scientific, which had led the brothers to believe that somewhere 
in the extreme north lay a land approached, after an outer circle 
of ice had been passed, by the open sea. There was discover- 
able under all a half-confessed hope of finding in this hitherto 
unknown land some great reward for their toil—some treasure, 
some talisman, or maybe the ever-sought fount of life or key to 
knowledge ; but what was most astonishing and most interesting 
to us in this history was the assertion of an actual and undoubted 
open sea northwards. It was related how a party scouring the 
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ice for game had on the fourth day out found the floe become 
broken, and venturing further they saw the ocean stretching 
unimpeded and illimitably to the north. Their boats were too few 
and frail to enable them to push on independently of their vessel 
to the nearing goal, and they had perforce to wait idly till the ice 
should loosen. In due time they were set free, to float if not to 
sail, but they never reached the open water. Storms and 
currents and the uncertainty as to their movements caused by 
the unusual and confusing variation of their instruments retarded 
their progress, and winter once more caught them in its iron 
grip. Then came all the horrors of that dreadful season with 
little or no provision made to meet it, and food and fuel scanty. 
So the pitiful story ended, the writer invoking the assistance of 
a merciful God to enable him and his companions to meet their 
fate with fortitude and resignation. 

Some were inclined to argue from this account the positive 
existence of an open Arctic sea, but Mr. Wodehouse was rather 
of opinion that Sevenen had been deceived by an unusually 
large expanse of clear water, a not entirely unknown occurrence, 
though he admitted the movement of the ice seemed to confirm 
the earlier navigator’s belief. Yet, finding the strange vessel 
had not been carried north in all these years, and remembering 
its inability to get free when directed by its crew, as already 
told, he was inclined to think that the supposed current was 
merely a very extensive local movement. Theories and argu- 
mnnts without number were advanced and rejected, if of no 
other value, serving to break the monotony of our confinement. 
We were all now unanimous in determining to get as far north 
during the coming spring as would be compatible with the in- 
tention of avoiding the risks of a second winter in the ice. 

Time wore on, the /a/con moving always with equable motion 
in the same direction, but no sign of approach to open water. 
No attempts were made to cross the ice, it being considered too 
much risk would be involved. When the season began to open 
and the ice loosened we thought the motion of the floe onwards 
was somewhat quicker, but, if at all the increase in speed was 
very slight. The time came when we could once more set the 
engines going, and we found then that the influence of the 
current in clearing the sea was very great. At its outer 
margins the ice still presented a compact appearance, but within 
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its course it was possible with caution to make considerable way. 
Day by day the channel became clearer as we forged north. 
We encountered some storms, but nothing exceptional, and kept 
within the influence of the current till another striking it from 
the east to a large extent neutralised its effect as an aid to us. 
The sea, however, being fairly open we pushed on, trying every 
lane and opening in the ice,and making headway always in a 
north-easterly direction, till coming upon land ice we were forced 
to change our course at a considerable angle. All now went 
well, and towards the middle of June we emerged from the ice 
into what we could fairly call open sea. We held high holiday, 
and dressed the Falcon in every rag of bunting we could muster 
in honour of the occasion. The weather was settled and the 
cold not in any way excessive. We steamed merrily on with no 
thoughts of turning, for, coming back is the hell of all desire, 
and we were eager and alert to solve the long-denied mystery of 
the Pole. 

Mr. Wodehouse, the captain and I, were standing together 
forward endeavouring to discover some trace of land. We could 
find none, but we noticed the sea on the horizon display a 
curious effect. The dividing line of sea and sky was marked by 
a faint, purple light like the lingering rays in the west after sun- 
set just before the darkness comes. As we sailed it seemed that 
this light was stationary. It increased in distinctness without 
being in any way more explicable. Our interest deepened and 
the whole crew were so intently watching the phenomenon that it 
was only after some time that we became aware of another 
vessel far ahead of us, her hull distinctly outlined against the 
sea, while her spars were but dimly visible on the background of 
the sky. The interest was now centred on the stranger. Had 
we arival? The Falcon rushed through the water, soon bring- 
ing us within hail of the stranger, and we then saw she had no 
sails set, and was evidently drifting aimlessly and unguarded. 
Another minute and we recognised with a touch of awe the 
vessel of the ice. The current doubtless that aided us had also 
set her free and, while we pushed hither and thither, carried her 
steadily on to the goal she had ineffectually striven towards so 
long before. 

She drifted slowly on an even keel, a sombre mass outlined 
softly against the sea which shone round her like ahalo. Specu- 
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lation turned to uneasy wonder which again was abruptly dis- 
pelled by the exclamation of ‘a sailor. “The sea’s on 
fire?” It was literally true. The whole surface of the water 
ahead was covered with a vapourous blue light, bright flames 
bubbling and darting through it, now glowing, now flashing 
suddenly, waning and reappearing like the surface of some 
cauldron boiling with strange ingredients. Speed was slackened 
and we approached cautiously. The Dutch vessel had drifted 
on into the soft-looking vapours. The light flames danced gaily 
round her, leaping here and there up her dark sides, each one 
higher than the last, then dying down again. Higher yet, and 
one shot upwards from the deck. Another and yet another, 
faster and faster, and a red glare flashed, and was gone. Again 
the red glare, a burst of smoke and the vessel flashed into flame. 
She drifted, the fire roaring across her decks and streaming from 
her masts, and above all a cloud of smoke; first light, then 
dense and black, rolled trailing as she drifted. She was one 
awful conflagration from truck to the water’s edge. 

We turned west, skirting along the margin of the fiery sea, 
the burning wreck throwing a dull glare after us. A few hours 
steaming and we were once more able to point the Fa/con’s 
bows due north. We made progress with all due caution. We 
sounded frequently and found no cause for alarm on that score. 
The water was examined, but exhibited no peculiarity beyond 
being slightly higher in temperature than the atmosphere. 

All now went well, and after about a half-day’s slow steaming 
we heard the awakening cry of “Land!” Away on the horizon 
was discernible the outline of unmistakable land. We found it 
as we neared a most inhospitable coast ; huge black cliffs rising 
sheer from the water, gnawn and corroded by the waves, and in 
no place presenting a possibility of landing. Great spires and 
masses of rock stood out from the main wall, grim earnest of 
our fate should the Fa/con be caught by storm in their neigh- 
bourhood. But the skies gave no sign of change, all was clear 
and calm. We sailed east and found no break in the gigantic 
barrier. Returning, we went west. The cliffs changed in 
character. They were more precipitous, more threatening, but oc- 
casionally they broke in great chasms and‘let us see rising still be- 
hind them bare hard rocks above rocks. j,;There was also a barely 
perceptible though increasing sensation of approaching darkness 
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we could not account for. We continued, however, along that 
Titanic coast, and were at length rewarded. The wall of rock 
broke abruptly in a passage cut as by a knife almost at right 
angles to it. We steamed slowly in, sounding as we went, but 
found bottom at a prodigious depth. The gigantic walls of the 
narrow defile echoed and re-echoed the beating of the engines 
and the washing of the surge from the screw with a tumultuous 
uproar that crushed us into silence. The obscurity increased as 
we advanced, and we were in a twilight when the pass ended as 
abruptly as it began, ushering us again into open water. We 
kept on ahead into the deepening gloom. A distant roaring 
sound forced itself more and more into the stillness. Then a 
fine impalpable dust covered the deck and sifted into every 
crevice, and we knew we were in the neighbourhood of some 
valcano in eruption. Ashes and stone beginning to fall and the 
darkness growing intense, we turned the ship and steamed at 
right angles to our first course till free of both. Again we 
changed our course, and soon came in sight of land, but it was 
still more forbidding and impressive. We seemed to have come 
upon the vent of the fierce heat that torments our earth 
within. The land before us was a range of volcanoes, some 
with great columns of flame shooting from their summits with 
an appalling roar, others silent with only a light curl of smoke, 
and others again capped in a thick nubous covering through 
which gleamed the dull angry glare of a cone of fire. Lava 
everywhere flowed down their sides in fiery torrents and plunged 
into the sea with strange noises through writhing mists of steam. 

We kept along the coast, leaving that region of fearful activity 
gradually behind us. The appearance was still volcanic, but 
the craters showed no signs of recent outbreak. It was a scene 
of terrible and awe-inspiring desolation as seen in the dim dawn 
of the long Arctic day. The dead, pulseless sea, the grim coast- 
line of gaunt hills devoid of vegetation, the dense pall behind 
us with a dull red glow showing in places through it, the vague un- 
certain prospect before us might well have daunted us, but our 
resolve was still to proceed. Little time would suffice so long as 
our movements were unimpeded, and there was as yet no 
apparent danger on the water. As for the volcanoes, they had 
doubtless been in more or less active eruption since the founda- 
tions of the world were laid. 
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As we continued our quest the opposing shores of this inland 
sea narrowed in, and we were at length forced to stop in a wide 
opening resembling an outlet, our further progress being barred by 
danger in the shape of sunken rocks. The whole surface of the 
water was broken by tiny rufflings as by the first wakenings of a 
breeze ; but they remained stationary with an oily curl round 
them. Dark jagged rocks rose above the surface, sometimes a 
mere point the ripples kept revealing and concealing, and again 
towering in thick set masses higher than our masts. It was 
hopeless to attempt a passage with the Fa/con through this 
second opening in the wall of jealous rock, so the launch was 
made ready and provisioned, and manned by Mr. Wodehouse 
and myself with the mate and two men. We pushed off, the 
little engine puffing vigorously and saluting the immemorial walls 
with its shrill whistle. We slowly wound and turned about the 
deceitful ripples for several hours, the steep confining rocks 
shelving gradually back as we advanced, and receding almost im- 
perceptibly into an immense amphitheatre the floor of which was 
the sea. We steamed round it to find the only opening was the 
one by which we had entered. Our disappointment was con- 
siderable, and we looked somewhat dolorous on the elaborate 
preparations we had made. We steamed inshore to rest a while 
before returning, and landed at the base of a hill from whose 
summit waved a light crest of mingled smoke and steam. As 
the others busied themselves about the launch the mate and I 
proposed to climb tothe crater. The distance was not great, 
and the ascent seemed to proffer no formidable difficulty. We 
set out and reached the summit with no extraordinary exertion. 

The crater was of unusual dimension, and had within it a 
cone uprising nearly to the level of its edge; and here yet 
another marvel lay in wait for us. The hollow below thronged 
with whirling vapours, thickening and clearing, but coloured 
always by a wonderful bluish tint, darkening and lightening, 
glowing, flashing through their restless moving. Now deep as 
summer skies, now almost extinguished, yet shining steadfast 
through all the tossing turmoil, and dominating even the fitful 
red glare from the abyss below. Suddenly, for a moment the 
vapours swirled apart and we saw before our astonished eyes, 
a star, a sun, a world of intensest azure, soft and pure, yet 
dazzlingly brilliant. We hung there, straining our sight into 
the chasm, waiting the brief intervals the mists gave place and 
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let us glimpse at the wonder. It was to our bewildered eyes 
something of overwhelming magnitude lying on the side of the 
cone near to the apex, more we could not distinguish ; nor could 
we guess at what it might be. At length we tore ourselves away 
that we might bring the others to explain it. We arrived at the 
launch breathless and shaken. Our description fired Mr. Wode- 
house and the men with curiosity and again the ascent was under- 
taken. We attained the summit fearful that the glory might 
have disappeared, but found it shining steadily as when it first 
thralled us by its inexplicable beauty. Mr. Wodehouse could 
explain it no more than we had been able to do, but directly 
one of the sailors saw it he exclaimed it was an immense sapphire 
lying broken on the cone. He was positive against all objections, 
and our faith was ready amid the many strange experiences of 
that region. And with belief there was aroused I know not 
what strange greed. We had marvelled at the unknown, but 
we coveted the gem. I verily believe each man on the edge of 
that smouldering volcano with all the perils of rocks and sea and 
ice between him and home built gay dreams with that unreal 
wealth. From desiring it sprang the impulse to obtain it, and 
without a word of dissent or caution from one among us, we 
began the perilous journey down into the crater. We ventured 
on the sloping rim where a false step meant a certain and 
horrible death with not even the frailest guide to steady our 
feet. Clambering, crawling down through the whirling vapours, 
the light from the sapphire as we neared its level making us 
more delirious. Then, lower than it, deeper into the suffocating 
fumes we plunged. The heat became torturing, the soil beneath 
was burning, our hands were blistered by contact with the rocks 
and stones, but we did not heed. All we felt, or thought, or saw, 
was the sapphire. At last we came to where arose the base of 
the inner cone. The junction with it was full of chasms and 
crevices seething and boiling with baleful fires. The flames 
scorched and blackened us and we endured, a mad lust urging 
uson. Now we approached the sapphire ; it was almost within 
our grasp; there remained only the climb upwards. We did 
not think of the return even more fraught with peril should we 
obtain our heart’s desire. We ventured on the frail envelope 
which trembled uneasily at our tread. The mate and one of the 
men had advanced almost half-way across to where began the 
upward slope when, Great God of Heaven! the ground gave way 
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beneath the man, and infernal hell, tangible and real, leaped up 
where he had been. I stood stricken with the horror of it when 
I heard a fearful cry above the roar of elemental fire and saw 
the mate throw up his arms and fling himself into the abyss 
where his companion had disappeared. I felt a mad fury of 
destruction burning into my brain, and covering my face with my 
hands I fled, heedless of the way, and by a merciful Providence 
alone, I came safe from out that hell. 

A weary little knot of scorched and bleeding men broken by 
emotion we huddled together on the edge of hell, deciding 
always to go, but held by some horrible fascination to that 
wondrous glory as of heaven ; and when we began our return to 
the launch it was with hesitating steps and many a lingering 
backward glance. We pushed out and turned towards the open- 
ing like men come back unwilling from another world. We 
made our way through that dangerous passage as in a dream ; 
and when at length we came out upon the open and lifted our 
dazed eyes to look for the Falcon, she was gone. Gone, and not 
a ripple on the water, not a trail of smoke across the sky to tell 
us where she might be. Gone. Deserted: and a great despair 
seized upon us rocking in that fraifshell and looking with our 
whole souls to catch the trail of the flying ship. We cursed the 
companions who had faced so many perils with us and left us 
now in greater strait than they. We cursed them with wild 
blasphemies and we prayed them with yet wilder entreaties to 
return. Face to face with death life grew very dear to us, and 
a light shock to the launch brought home the sense of terribly 
near danger. It was a floating piece of timber, and at sight of 
it we broke from tears of rage and vain prayers to more hope- 
less horror of lament. A piece of timber carved and varnished 
once, but though torn and twisted we knew it well. No chance 
touch had cast it loose from its firm-set place in the Falcon’s 
side. We kept silence as it drifted slowly from us, and when we 
saw no more that last sign of what had been our tie to home and 
fellow-men, a great cry went up to the pitiless heavens that saw 
and gave no token—Lost! Lost! Lost! 


Lost, inconceivably lost. Only into a madman’s brain could 
the thought of escape enter, yet after the first wild burst of des- 
pair we turned our bows out. across the dreary stretch of water 
before us. With the desperate energy of hope we pushed the 
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tiny engines to their utmost, and it seemed their pulsing was 
but the beat of our own hearts in our desire for the open sea 
and at least a sailor’s death, not drowned like vermin in that 
monstrous tank, crushed by those gigantic walls to infinite 
littleness. We strained our eyes towards the barrier against us 
and at last we saw the jagged outlines loom up across the 
water. We heldjstraight on, but our eager eyes held to no fixed 
point. Each mark we strove towards seemed to slip from us 
and hope changed to anxiety. We slowed the engines, and it 
became only too evident that we were not making direct for the 
coast, but were being drawn obliquely from it by a current 
against which the launch was too light to contend. We stopped 
the engines as they were useless, and sat still to wait whatever 
end might come. Despair and hope burnt out by their own too 
great intensity had given place to a strange lucidity and even 
curiosity in face of the inevitable. We were as men who know 
the end at hand and watch its approach with a curious introspec- 
tion, and vague regret that they can leave after them no record 
of their observation. 

The launch veered slowly round and floated irregularly in the 
direction of one of the vast canopies of smoke and cloud. At 
first she danced upon the water, now pointing in this direction, 
now in that; but gradually she steadied and then on an even 
keel she shot straight to the wavering veil of shadow which 
seemed to come and meet us, sweeping a dark fold round us for 
a moment, then curling back as ifto beckon us on. A little while 
and it closed down upon us in impenetrable night. The air was 
heavy with the sound and turmoil as of the forging of worlds. 
We heard at times the rush of waters and for a while the launch 
surged and staggered through a hissing hell of foam; and, again, 
hearing was lost in the roar and crash of earth-in travail and lurid © 
flames gashed the darkness all about us. We sped on half heed- 
less, like men who had passed the end and to whom no worse 
could come. Speech was impossible, and thought itself left its 
seat unable amidst that Titanic labouring. 

I know not how long we were thus swept on, for I sank 
gradually into a languor where all seemed merged to one 
glorious blue immensity of peace. When I woke it was to find 
the launch rocking gently on an open sea. I lay long, loth to 
move and break the sense of infinite rest. Every movement 
caused me intolerable pain. Behind was far away a dull low 
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bank of cloud, before, around, the sea flecked with berg and floe. 
“ The sea, the sea!” I cried, the hot tears blinding my weary 
eyes and choking my utterance to a sob. 

I looked about for my companions. The sailor lay prone as 
if he had thrown himself down with no hope ever to rise again. 
Mr. Wodehouse sat with strange gaze fixed on the cloud behind 
us, and when I took his arm and whispered “The sea, the sea,” 
his only answer was, as if speaking to himself, “We crossed the 
Polé. Yes, we crossed the Pole.” He kept muttering rapidly te 
himself, and at times I heard him laughing softly and repeating, 
“We crossed the Pole. We crossed the Pole.” I listened idly, 
vaguely content and unheedful till I heard his familiar voice 
utter the words “Thank God!” Then hand in hand we knelt 
down, scientist and sceptic, and praised whatever God might be. 

Our companion came to with our attention and we ate some 
food in silence. After, we talked half fearfully of what we had 
undergone, as if each doubted of all that had happened 
since we swung free from the Fa/con’s side. 

What following trials and privations we passed were many and 
hard, with few arms and poorly equipped, infinitesimal specks in 
that vast desolation, we struggled on from floe to floe. Weak 
and nigh helpless we braved the bear and walrus for food, the 
sea, the ice, for freedom, for home. We had to abandon the 
launch and dragged wearily with us a rough sledge made from 
its timbers till at length we fell in with some wandering Esqui- 
maux. After wanderings manifold they brought us to the main- 
land, to a little colony of huts where we found some white men. 
Our first anxious query was “Where?” and the answer came, 
“ Alaska.” Alaska: we wondered greatly, and for days there- 
after hovering between life and death I could hear Mr. Wode- 
house beside me laughing to himself and muttering, “ We crossed 
the Pole.” When we could at length give a coherent account of 
our trials, we were listened to with friendly but incredulous ears, 
Our story was regarded as the raving of men whose minds had 
been unhinged by terrible suffering, and in the end we came 
almost to believe it so and held our peace. 

I have found my haven and all my wanderings are finished ; 
but sometimes in the long summer days a vague unrest, a long- 
ing comes over me once more to behold the wondrous glory of 
sapphire which lies hid where no man may ever gaze upon it 
again. J. W. B. 
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‘* Two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes.” 





EMILY dressed herself with unusual care the following afternoon. 
She tried on dress after dress in front of her glass, before she 
could decide what to wear. Finally, losing patience with her 
homely little reflection, she departed in a black and white cotton, 
which would have suited her very well had she not donned an 
unbecoming open-work straw hat with it, that flopped over her 
eyes, and cast mottled shadows on toher face. Nevertheless, she 
soon forgot her personal appearance once she reached Undercliff, 
and proceeded to enjoy herself most thoroughly. Everybody 
seemed so pleased to see her that it was impossible not to rise a 
little in her own estimation. Nina kissed her affectionately, 
Lady Jebbs beamed ccndescendingly from her comfortable arm- 
chair, and George’s manner had all the frank kindness of an old 
friend as he placed a cushion at her back, fetched her a foot-stool, 
and handed her a cup of tea and tempting plates of cake and 
thin bread and butter. Even Goosey purred and rubbed up 
against her dress, and Clement came into the room to shake 
hands as though he thought his omitting to do so would offend 
her irretrievably. 

The soft, balmy air was so soothing as it floated through the 
large open window, before which they were all sitting, and it was 
delightful to feel that whatever remarks she made would be re- 
H ceived with attention, that her father was three miles away and 
could not snub her, and that George was sitting by her side. 
The latter had no idea that Emily had been invited to tea; he 
thought she had driven over of her own accord, especially as he 
had not been in the room when she arrived, or heard Nina’s 
greetings. 
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“T am so glad you were able to come,” she had said with her 
head on one side, “ Augusta and I were feeling quite lonely, and 
that wretched George wouldn’t come near us; he’s been writing 
letters ever since luncheon, but I daresay now we shall be able 
to prevailon him to give us his company!” She looked slyly at 
Emily and laughed, then rang the bell and sent word to her 
brother that Miss Seton was in the drawing-room, a summons 
which he obeyed at once, though he might have taken more 
time over it, perhaps, had he known for certain which Miss Seton 
it was. 

“Ts your sister all right to-day? I suppose she told you of 
Sally Wattle’s performances?” he enquired a few minutes after 
they had begun tea. 

“Yes, she told me,” said Emily, looking into her cup and feel- 
ing rather uncomfortable at the recollection of Ella’s confession. 
“I wish she would give up those Wattles, they’re dreadful people. 
Mr. Wanklin portioned off a few nice cottages for her to visit, 
but she wouldn’t go near them.” 

“T certainly think she ought not to go there, but I fancy she 
saw yesterday that it’s not quite safe.” 

Smother it as she would, Emily could not help feeling a little 
thrill of satisfaction at his evident disapproval of Ella’s actions ; 
she thought it showed, too, that he did not like women to be in- 
dependent. 

“Ella is very kind-hearted,” she said honestly, “and she feels 
sorry for people like the Wattles.” 

“Wattle!” said Lady Jebbs,“ what an extraordinary name! 
I wonder how it originated. I take a great interest in names. 
Now, I should think the derivation of yours, Nina dear, was Camp- 
town—one of Mr. Compton’s ancestors must have founded a city 
near a Roman camp.” 

“Very likely,” said Nina, delighted. 

“What was your maiden name, Lady Jebbs?” asked Emily 
politely. 

“Oh, nothing so very uncommon,” said Augusta evasively, 
“but,” with a magnificent air,“ my mother was a Peacock !” 

“ Augusta, that does sound so funny!” exclaimed Nina, as if 
half doubtful whether Lady Jebbs did not actually mean the 
bird itself. 

“And I assure you,” continued Augusta, “that if she had 
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only been a man my rank might have been very different to 
what it is now.” 

“It rather reminds me of the story of the fellow who said if 
his mother had been a mare he might have won the Derby,” 
murmured George, who could not resist the remark, angry as he 
knew it would make Lady Jebbs, who cast a furious glance in 
his direction, being unable to think of a repartee suitable to the 
occasion. 

Presently Nina began to fidget and make covert signs to 
Augusta, for she wished to leave George and Emily alone to- 
gether, and at last suggested his taking the latter round the 
garden while she and Lady Jebbs were putting on their hats. He 
did as he was requested, and piloted Emily over the smooth, 
turfy paths between the flower-beds, picked her a bunch of Mal- 
maison carnations (to the rage of the gardener, who followed 
them with suspicion at a distance), and sauntered with her 
through the stuffy hot-houses till he began to wonder when his 
sister and Lady Jebbs were going ‘to appear. He was afraid 
Emily might think it rude of them leaving her so long, so he 
chatted away all the more pleasantly to her, told her stories 
about India, and raised her to a pinnacle of bliss which he was 
totally unconscious of. He noticed how much she had improved 
in looks and began to think she was not so plain after all ; her 
cheeks had a little colour in them, her eyes were soft and bright, © 
her features, too, seemed less sharp and pinched, and there was 
no denying that she had quantities of hair; a great mass of dark 
plaits stuck out at the back of her head under her dowdy hat, 
and set him thinking regretfully of the shining curls he had 
looked on yesterday. 

At last voices were heard coming towards them, and Nina, 
Lady Jebbs and the two Miss Wanklins (who had walked over to 
call after the dinner-party) appeared in view. Emily felt a 
triumphant glow when she saw the expression that crossed the 
faces of the two young ladies at the sight of herself and George 
téte-a-téte. She put on a little conscious air of indifference, and 
could not help talking to him rather more than was necessary, just 
to show them how well she knew him. The Miss Wanklins on their 
part were seized with a jealous despair, for, to them, the fact of 
any girl talking to a man alone for more than five minutes was 
proof positive that an engagement was to be expected. 
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However, now that George was apparently lost to them as a 
possible husband, they began to consider that Emily might be a 
useful friend as a married woman, so they followed persistently 
in her footsteps, clung to her arm, called her “ dear,” and finally 
besought her to give them a lift home, which obliged her to 
leave far earlier than she need have done, as she was too shy 
and good-natured to refuse. 

When she got back to Garthwood she met Cecil coming out 
of the house with a dejected air and a look of pain both mental 
and physical in his eyes. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she asked gently. She and 
Cecil Hatherly always got on very well together. 

“What’s the matter with Ella, not me,” he answered quickly, 
“she has been utterly unlike herself the whole afternoon. I’ve 
never seen her cry for nothing before! She must be ill, or some- 
thing is worrying her. I wish to goodness we could put this 
party off, she seems to hate the idea of it. I dislike all the 
fuss too, but it’s my mother’s particular wish, and I think 
Ella might try to please her by taking an interest in it, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh! It will be all right,” said Emily reassuringly ; “ there’s 
nothing the matter with Ella, she’ll be quite excited enough about 
the party when the day comes. Perhaps she’s got a headache, 
you look as if you had one, anyway.” 

“T should think I had,” he answered wearily, passing his hand 
across his forehead. “I was in bed all yesterday with it, and 
part of to-day, but I wanted to see her very much, so I got up and 
drove over, and she’s been as cross as possible to me!” 

He got into his dog-cart and started off, forgetting to wish 
Emily good-bye, for he felt hurt, miserable, and ill. 

Ella had, in truth, been unaccountably cross, she had railed 
against his mother, a thing that always upset him, said she 
hoped it would rain the day of the party, and finally wept un- 
reasonably till Cecil naturally became rather impatient, upon 
which she had flared up, scolded him soundly, and departed to her 
bed-room, leaving the unfortunate young man in astate of puzzled 
despair which did not tend to ease the neuralgic pain that was 
racking his temples and making him feel fit for nothing. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A MISTAKE. 


‘Think nought a trifle though it small appear, 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 


And trifles life.” 

NINA was in excellent spirits that evening as she and Lady 
Jebbs were sipping their coffee after dinner. The two gentle- 
men were still in the dining-room, Clement, who had accom- 
panied the ladies, was deep in a book in a far corner, and 
¥rankie and Brian were secreted under a table, a proceeding by 
-which they fondly imagined they might escape being sent to bed, 
Vhaving established themselves there while the drawing-room was 
still empty. 

Their mother was delighted with the success of the afternoon. 
George had not tried to escape or appear bored in the least 
degree, and there was not a shadow of doubt regarding Emily’s 
feelings towards him. 


- “Did Augusta notice that she had looked ten years younger 
before she left ?” 


“Yes, Augusta had noticed it, and was certain of the ultimate 
success of the whole business.” 

Lady Jebbs then allowed her thoughts to wander in the 
iection of the present she had been promised, and wished 
devoutly she was in a position to claim it at once. She 
desired greatly to know the real state of George’s feelings 
towards Emily, and if it were worth while to continue the game 
or throw it up and depart to fresh hunting-grounds. So she 
stroked Goosey, who, gorged with fish and game, lay curled upon 
her lap, and said : 

“The time has certainly come for you to ask him seriously 
if he likes her, and if you take my advice, dear, you will do it 
at once when he comes in from the dining-room. Mr. Compton 
is sure not to come for some time after he does. I will go 
upstairs, and you shall tell me the result afterwards, as of course 
he won’t confide in you unless you are alone.” 

“Very well,” said Nina, “I’m dying to know if he said any- 


thing to her this afternoon, before those tiresome Wanklin girls 
came.” 
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“ Now be sure you remember to tell me everything,” continued 
Augusta, who was eaten up with curiosity to know how the 
interview would be conducted. “I’m certain you'll forget half. 
I wonder how it would do if I were to get behind that cabinet 
instead of going out of the room?” 

“Oh! no, it might creak, and I should be in such a fright. 
I'll remember everything,” said Nina, who was also afraid 
George might make unflattering remarks about her friend if he 
thought she was out of hearing. 

“You'd better send that boy out of the room,” said Lady 
Jebbs, preparing to take her departure, upon which Clement 
rose and marched to the door with offended dignity, casting a 
vindictive glance at her before he closed it behind him. 

“How lucky it is that Bennett never comes in till later,” 
remarked Nina complacently. “I shall have George all to myself, 
and I must be able to get something out of him.” 

“T'll go now,” said Augusta, “then it won’t look so odd as if 
I got up directly he came in.” 

She took Goosey tenderly in her arms, and carried her up- 
stairs. 

Presently George entered alone. He glanced round the room, 
and seeing no one but Nina, apparently engrossed in one of 
Ouida’s novels, took his coat-tails under his arms and sank into 
a low easy chair near her, crossing his legs and putting his hands 
behind his head. 

“What are you thinking about, George dear?” enquired 
Nina, laying down her book and taking up a piece of fancy-work. 
“T believe you are wishing you were back in your beloved hate- 
ful old India.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth I was thinking of it, and con- 
sidering whether it would not be better for me to go back 
there.” 

“George!” cried Nina, her visions of the wedding, the ball, 
new gowns, importance, and the envy of Mrs. Hatherly tumbling 
about her ears, “I thought you had come home for two years at 
least! Don’t you like being here?” in a deeply hurt tone of 
voice. 

“ My dear little woman, I should think I did,” he answered 
heartily, “but I can’t loaf here living on you and Compton for 
the whole of my furlough—you must see that. It wouldn’t be 
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fair, and you’d get tired of me in time. There are no end of 
things I should like to do at home, but as I can’t afford them 
I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s better to go back than run 
into debt. Of course I don’t mean to go to-morrow. I: shall 
spend some time in London first, and probably take a run abroad, 
but I think six months altogether will be enough.” 

Nina was highly aggrieved. 

“What does money matter ?” she said, “ when we have such a 
lot? Why can’t you be contented here? There’s shooting and 
fishing of sorts, though they aren’t good, because Bennett takes 
no interest in them, and besides—I thought there was an 
attraction here too! ” watching him narrowly. 

George started and coloured. What did she mean? Was it 
possible she suspected his secret? If so, he must put her off 
the scent without delay, for it would be no secret once Nina had 
discovered it. 

“What attraction? Do you think I’m in love with 
Augusta?” 

“Good gracious, George! What could have put such an idea 
into: your head? No, I had hoped you might have married 
Emily Seton.” 


Nina looked at him rather nervously. How would he take 
it? 


“Oh! Emily Seton?” 

“Yes, dear, she is so nice, and simply devoted to you. I’m 
sure of it.” 

“How do you know?” he enquired, greatly amused and still 
more relieved to find she was on a totally different tack to what 
he had feared at first. 

“ By her manner, and the way she blushed when you came in. 
And Augusta and I both noticed that she looked ten years 
younger after she had been talking to you.” 

‘ “Really? If that is the effect being in love has on one, I feel 
rather inclined to try it.” 

“Oh! George, do make up your mind to marry her. Do 
propose!” 

“And be refused? No, thank you, I’d rather not lay my 
young affections open to the chance of being nipped in the bud. 
But,” seriously, “it isn’t fair to talk like this. I don’t——.” At 
that moment Mr. Compton entered the room, with Smith follow- 
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ing close at his heels to remove the coffee cups, which put an 
end to the conversation, and Nina, making an excuse, flew up- 
stairs triumphantly, to give Lady Jebbs to understand that 
George was willing and ready to propose to Emily Seton, his 
only reason for not doing so being his fear of rejection. 

“In that case,’ said Augusta, “the rest is quite easy. We 
must tell Emily how it stands, and then it only remains with her 
to give him the necessary encouragement.” The two ladies 
then descended the stairs and joined George and Mr. Compton 
in the drawing-room with radiant countenances. 

“My dear, you look very charming to-night,” said the old 
gentleman, beaming through his spectacles at his wife, who, with 
her pale blue tea-gown, fluffy fair hair, and little wax-doll face, 
looked anything but the mother of a boy who had got as far as 
his first dress-suit. She took a sly peep at herself in the glass, 
gave her husband an approving nod, and sat down with her 
novel on her knee. Lady Jebbs established herself in Mr. 
Compton’s own particular arm-chair with Goosey again in her 
lap, and for a short time silence reigned supreme. 

Presently there came a faint sound of a stifled giggle from 
under the table, which made them all look up at each other. 

“What was that?” said Nina in alarm, who always suspected 
that a burglar lurked under every piece of furniture in the house. 

George rose from his chair, lifted the edge of the table-cloth, 
and disclosed the huddled forms of Brian and Frankie to view. 

“Come out, you young villains!” he said, seizing them by their 
arms and legs and dragging them forth. “Now,” giving them 
each a shake, “ how long have you been there? Tell the truth, 
or I’ll knock your heads together.” 

Brian confessed that they had hidden themselves before his 
mother and Lady Jebbs came in from the dining-room. Nina 
and Augusta exchanged glances of consternation, remembering 
what they had said to each other. At any moment the little 
wretches might blurt the whole of it out to George! Nina was 
afraid to scold them in case her doing so should have this 
result, so she took what she considered the wisest course under 
the circumstances, and told them they might sit up a little 
longer provided they promised rot to talk. 

Much relieved at this decision, the two boys seated themselves 
demurely, Brian by the side of George for the purpose of 
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examining his watch and chain, and Frankie as close to Lady 
Jebbs as possible, simply because he was well aware that her 
dislike of him amounted to positive repugnance. Goosey also 
shared her mistress’s feelings in this respect, and became restlessly 
suspicious, opening her mouth and hissing, emitting sepulchral 
groans, and glaring into Frankie’s terrier-like face with a pair of 
angry green eyes, while she whacked her tail against Lady Jebbs’ 
dress. 

“What is it, darling ?” enquired Augusta of her precious pet. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied Frankie, as though under the 
impression that she had been addressing himself, whereupon 
Lady Jebbs irritably bade him be quiet and go further away 
from her. 

“You're frightening the poor cat, you naughty little boy,” she 
said, well knowing the effect the word “little” would have on 
Frankie, who bristled with indignation. Lady Jebbs then bent 
over Goosey, addressing her by every endearing name she could 
think of, and Frankie’s hand went stealthily out, his fore-finger 
and thumb closing like a vice on the tip of the cat’s tail. There 
was_a loud “miau” of rage and pain as Goosey fastened her 
teeth on the object nearest her, which as ill-luck would have it 
happened to be her own mistress’s nose! A scene followed 
which outstripped even Frankie’s wildest dreams. Augusta 
shrieked with agony, throwing Goosey from her, and starting up 
from her chair with her hand to her nose. Nina,George, and Mr. 
Compton crowded round her in surprise and alarm, but she 
waved them back, and staggered to the sofa, upon which she 
threw herself in hysterics, showing a large amount of substantial 
black-stockinged legs. 

Nina sank on to her knees by her friend’s side, while George 
tried to persuade the unfortunate lady to let him examine the 
wound. The two boys had fled from the room and were rolling 
on the stairs in convulsions of laughter, and Mr. Compton, dazed 
and bewildered by the suddenness of the catastrophe, peered 
through his spectacles at Augusta’s fat ankles and quoted 
audibly: “‘I marvel to see such things, ” which nearly caused 
an explosion of mirth on George’s part. 

Finally she was conveyed upstairs to her room supported by 
Nina and George, where the latter left her after giving his advice 
as to the treatment of the ill-used feature, and Lady Jebbs went 
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to bed, bitterly railing against the atrocities of boys in general 
and accepting Nina’s sympathy and apologies with martyred 
reluctance. 

“I feel excessively weak and ill,” she complained tearfully, 
“might I ask for the least drop of champagne?” 

“Of course you may!” cried Nina, hurrying off to give the 
order, and shortly afterwards George met a servant on the stairs 
bearing a tray laden with a bottle of the best champagne, a 
tempting cup of chicken-soup, some thin slices of toast, a paté de 
foie gras, and a large bunch of purple grapes. Half an hour 
later, as he went to bed, he saw the tray being taken past his 
door almost empty, so that he was able to sleep peacefully, feel- 


ing assured that at any rate his patient was not likely to die of 
starvation ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE ABBEY PARTY. 


‘‘Amour! Amour! Quand tu nous tiens, 
On peut dire Adieu, Prudence!” 


THUS it came about that Lady Jebbs was unable to grace The 
Abbey party with her presence, much to her disgust and disap- 
pointment, for when the day arrived her nose was still so red 
and disfigured that she declared it was impossible for her to 
dream of appearing in public, a decision with which Nina agreed, 
lamenting that her friend should be deprived of the afternoon’s 
pleasure, yet in her heart secretly relieved thereat, for she had a 
conviction that Mrs. Hatherly did not approve of Augusta, and 
she felt she would have far more chance of attracting the great 
lady’s notice and attention if she went attended only by George 
and her husband. 

However Lady Jebbs had one consolation. She was not the 
only person who was prevented from going to the party. 
George had been over to see the Hopes on the previous after- 
noon, and meeting Ella there had returned with the news that 
Colonel Seton, not being so well as usual, had entirely put a stop 
to any idea of Emily’s leaving him the following day.’ George 
had only seen Ella alone for a few precious minutes, as she had 
been closely attended by Cecil, but at any rate he felt it was 
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better than nothing, and instead of sympathising with Emily’s 
disappointment it is to be feared he was only thankful that the 
Colonel could not prevent Ella’s going as well. At least he 
should see her there, though he knew he should have but little 
opportunity of speaking to her. 

Ella herself felt strangely lonely and down-hearted as she 
drove to The Abbey early in the afternoon in time to take her 
place by Mrs. Hatherly’s side and help her to receive the guests. 
Her father had been obdurate in his determination not tc allow 
Emily to leave him, he utterly refused to put in an appearance 
himself and turned a deaf ear to his daughters’ persuasions and 
remonstrances. He was very ill, he declared (though he was in 
reality no worse than usual), and could not possibly be left, 
therefore it was clearly Emily who must stay with him, since 
Ella was obliged to go. 

The latter drove along in a kind of dream, she hardly knew 
what had come over her lately or the meaning of the vague, 
restless longings that possessed her ; the feeling of irritation 
towards Cecil, and the ever-growing dislike to the idea of her 
marriage with him. Some little inkling of the truth had dawned 
upon her the previous afternoon, at the Hopes’, when her heart 
had given a sudden bound of gladness at the unexpected sight 
of George, and she had thought of nothing ever since but the 
certainty of meeting him again to-day. The knowledge brought 
a guilty sense of disloyalty towards Cecil and Emily, and a 
harassed feeling of dread and perplexity as to the future. Love 
had come to her unbidden, silently, unexpectedly, and, as yet, 
she scarcely realized it herself. 

An hour or two later, and the gardens and lawns at The 
Abbey were brilliant with smart dresses and gay parasols; the 
air resounded with the chatter of voices; fresh carriages were 
rolling up the avenue every moment, some private, some hired, 
some borrowed for the occasion, and all full of people deter- 
mined to enjoy themselves, and look their very best. The sun 
evidently approved entirely of the scene, for he shone his 
brightest, causing those who had been certain it would rain, to 
complain loudly of the heat ; and making the fruit, ices, and cool 
drinks, which were set out in abundance in one of the tents, 
doubly welcome to them after their hot, dusty drives. 

Mrs. Hatherly, in a stiff dress of rich black silk, so thick and 
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lustrous that, in dressmakers’ jargon, it would have “stood by 
itself,” was receiving her guests with stately condescension, her 
calm, aristocratic face wearing a set polite smile'as she extended 
her grey-gloved hand to each new-comer, and made some 
appropriate remark. But her feelings were not in keeping with 
her expression, for she was inwardly raging with disappointment 
and vexation. 

The entertrinment would be a dead failure, for, though the 
afternoon was perfect, all the arrangements the same, and Ella, 
who stood by her side, looking her loveliest in soft white silk, 
with a large picture hat to match, yet Cecil, whose birthday it 
was, and in honour of whose engagement she had taken all this 
trouble, was lying upstairs in a darkened room with one of his 
very worst headaches! He was blind and almost deaf with 
pain, and had been lying motionless for hours with his eyes 
closed, and breathing heavily, so that there was absolutely no 
possibility of his being able to put in an appearance. Mrs. 
Hatherly was more vexed than anyone had a suspicion of, 
except Ella, who knew what the little compression of the 
straight lips and slight contraction of the strongly-marked 
eyebrows meant, well enough. Not that Mrs. Hatherly was 
annoyed with her son personally, she was far too exact in her 
notions for that, seeing it was no fault of his that he was a 
prisoner in his room. But she was furious to think that any- 
thing she undertook to do should not turn out precisely as she 
had anticipated, though she acted hostess, smiled, and welcomed 
everybody as if nothing unusual had happened. She told a few 
people of her son’s unfortunate indisposition in a tone that 
would admit of no condolence on the subject, and left them to 
spread the news amongst the rest of the company. 

Ella was genuinely sorry for Cecil’s illness, but not particularly 
put out at his absence; in fact she rather envied him the privacy 
of his room, feeling that even illness would be preferable to 
being glued to Mrs. Hatherly’s side and trotted out as the 
bride-elect! The sun was so glaring and hot, the stream of 
guests so bewildering, and the people her future mother-in-law 
expected her to talk to so dreadfully uninteresting ; old Lady 
Hornbill, for instance, who had known Mrs. Hatherly ever since 
her girlhood and called her “ my dear child,” a proceeding that 
afforded Ella some amusement. Lady Hornbill lived a great 
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distance off, almost in another county, and hardly knew anybody 
in The Abbey neighbourhood, in consequence of which she 
asked questions in a loud voice about every one whom she 
particularly noticed, making no effort to modulate her tones, 
which was rather embarrassing for her companion. 

“Dear me! what a queer collection of people!” she ex- 
claimed to Ella. “ Now, who is that woman, my child? I shall 
be miserable till I know her name! What? MMzss Wanklin? 
Well, long will she remain so, I should say! And who is the 
female toadying Charlotte Hatherly? Rather a pretty little 
creature, but fassée.” 

“ That is a Mrs. Compton,” explained Ella, allowing her eyes 
to wander round in search of someone else from Undercliff. It 
was indeed Nina, who was in a perfect transport of delight, 
Mrs. Hatherly having been exceptionally gracious to her— 
perhaps on account of a sudden recollection of the forgotten 
invitation to luncheon, added to the absence of Lady Jebbs—and 
had asked Nina to sit down by her and form part of the select 
little circle of grandees whom Mrs. Hatherly had gathered 
around her. 

Nina sat beneath her smart parasol, overwhelmed with im- 
portance, and fully determined to speak to no one but her 
hostess and her particular set for the remainder of the afternoon. 
It was really a providence that Augusta had been unable to 
come! Nina felt convinced that she would never have occupied 
her present enviable position, had she been accompanied by her 
bosom friend. 

“Charlotte seems to have gathered her guests together from 
the by-ways and hedges,” continued Lady Hornbill, gazing 
about her through a gold-rimmed eye-glass. “I never saw such 
a mixture. Who is that woman in pink silk? She’s like an 
animal standing on its hind-legs. Ah! now, there’s a nice- 
looking man! He has a most distinguished bearing, and this 
brown complexion and grey hair look so uncommon. Tell,me 
who he is, this moment.” 

Ella looked in the direction in which the old lady was staring, 
and saw George. Involuntarily her hand went into her pocket, 
and came in contact with a piece of paper, on which she had 
written out the words of the song he had asked for. How she 
longed to be able to give it to him, and talk to him, instead of 
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this tiresome old dame, whose voice was piercing her aching 
head. “Would you like to know him?” she asked, catching at 
the straw. 

“ But who is he?” enquired Lady Hornbill, with suspicion. 

“ He’s a doctor from India.” 

“From India? Oh! well, I went there myself, last year ; 
and a shocking place I thought it, so dreadfully cold—when I 
had always been led to believe it was practically roasting. A 
doctor, you say? Army, I suppose? I met one or two of them 
out there. And what does he call himself? Brigade-Lieu- 
tenant-General-Surgeon, or something of the sort, of course.” 

“Not that I know of,” said Ella, wondering what her com- 
panion was talking about, “ but I'll go and fetch him, and then 
you can ask him, if you like.” 

She left Lady Hornbill’s side and made her way to George. 
His face flushed under its deep bronze as he looked down into 
her eyes. He had been gazing everywhere in search of her, 
since he had learnt that he was not to see the sight he had 
expected—Ella standing by Cecil Hatherly’s side, the centre of 
a congratulating group. 

“Do come and be introduced to Lady Hornbill,” she said 
beseechingly, “she’s such a dreadful old woman.” 

“Which is she?” said George, following her willingly, in spite 
of this uninviting prospect. 

“Over there, with the feathers waving in her bonnet, and a 
nose that looks as if it had been stuck on afterwards,” said Ella, 
as they approached the original of this description. 

Lady Hornbill was well pleased to make Dr. Barr’s acquainte 
ance. She talked of India, found they had one or two friends in 
common there, gossipped about them, and walked him up and 
down the lawn, talking vociferously, while she surveyed the 
people nearest her through her eye-glass, and enjoyed her 
conversation immensely, while Ella was recaptured by Mrs. 
Hatherly, to talk to some fresh arrivals who had journeyed 
many miles to reach The Abbey and knew very few of the 
people present. She walked about with them from tent to tent 
and from garden to garden, listening abstractedly to their 
remarks, and heroically endeavouring to answer coherently. 

She was the subject of a great many conversations that after- 
noon, and the object of many an admiring glance. People said 
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she was looking charming, and quite seemed to realize her new 
responsibilities. What a delightful little hostess she made and 
how sweet and gentle was her manner towards Mrs.’ Hatherly. 
What a thousand pities that poor Mr. Hatherly was ill, it would 
have been so interesting to see them together, etc.,etc. But 
none of these good folk knew of the chaos that was really 
raging in her poor little doubting, heavy heart. The joy of 
feeling that George was near her, and yet the awful weight of 
wrong-doing, the vague dread of what was to come, and again 
the thrill of delight as she met his eyes for one moment as he 
passed her, or she singled out his tall, broad figure in the crowd. 

The afternoon wore on; people strolled about in pairs or 
little groups, talking and laughing merrily; some had gone 
indoors into the long oak dining-room for tea, others were 
having it out of doors, and the majority meant to remain till 
it was dark to see the fireworks, which were to take place for 
the benefit of the villagers and school-children, a cold collation 
having been prepared for those of the afternoon guests that 
chose to stay. 

Ella got no opportunity of giving George the song until they 
were all assembled on the terrace to witness the fireworks, the 
humbler members of the audience being crowded on the lawn 
below. 

“ Here,” she said, stuffing the piece of paper into his hand, 
the touch of her little cool fingers thrilling him from head to 
foot, “ that’s what I promised you.” 

“Thank you,” tucking it carefully into his waistcoat pocket. 
“ How have you been enjoying yourself? Are you tired ?” 

“ Dreadfully, and longing to sit down, but everybody seems to 
have a chair except you and me. No, please don’t make a fuss 
or I shall have to go and sit with Mrs. Hatherly and Lady 
Hornbill in the middle of the crowd, which would be infinitely 
worse than standing.” Her voice sounded weary and depressed. 

“There is a seat further down the terrace that I noticed this 
afternoon,” he said speaking rather quickly ; “ you would not be 
able to see the fireworks quite so well, but it would rest you to 
get away from all these people. Will you come there?” 

Ella was worn out. The excitement of the day, the heat, the 
crowd, the perpetual dancing attendance on Mrs. Hatherly’s 
wishes the whole afternoon, had unnerved her and made her 
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feel almost ‘ill. The gentle tenderness in George’s voice brought 
a lump into her throat. She longed to go away quietly with 
him to the seat under the rough stone wall of the house, and 
yet she was afraid. It was not altogether of Emily and Cecil 
that she thought, but an instinctive fear of a crisis that made 
her hesitate. She tried to salve her conscience. Surely Cecil 
would be glad that she should rest if she felt tired? And 
Emily had not minded when she had been told of the afternoon’s 
adventure in Sally Wattle’s cottage—she did not think Emily 
would grudge her George’s companionship now for just a little 
while. She was so weary, he was so kind, and his manner so 
strong, and quiet, and restful. Yes, she would go with him, and 
after to-night she would avoid him in future. 

“Yes, take me,” she said simply, and they moved off unnoticed 
along the cool stone flags of the terrace, as the first rocket 
hissed up into the sky, and a murmur of exclamation ran 
through the crowd. 

“Wait a minute,’ said George, as they were about to seat 
themselves on the rude stone bench, “let me see if I can get 
you a cushion for the back of your head.” 

The light from a lamp, burning in a room which led on to 
the terrace, was shedding a soft glow into the darkness, and 
quickly entering the open window, George seized a cushion from 
a chair and placed it behind her neck. 

“Thank you,” she said, taking off her hat and leaning back, 
“that is nice. Wasn’t it unlucky about poor Cecil? But I 
really believe he had the best of it upstairs. I never was so hot 
and bored in my life before.” 

“When are you going to be married?” he asked suddenly. 

“Oh! don’t ask me!” with a little impatient movement, “I 
know nothing about it. It will all be settled for me. I suppose 
Mrs. Hatherly will fix a certain date and we shall be married 
on it. She knows perfectly well, or she ought to, that if I had 
my own way, I should wait at least a year and very likely 
longer.” 

George sat still with a singing in his ears. This was not the 
voice of a girl in love with her future husband. 

“TI am afraid,” continued Ella, feeling rather ashamed of her 
outburst, and anxious to excuse it, “that I shall never get on 
with Mrs. Hatherly. She is going to live with us afterwards 
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and she makes me so awfully uncomfortable. Then she and 
Cecil read all kinds of things that I am much too stupid to 
understand, though 1 must confess it is my own fault. I shirk 
reading, because I am afraid of it. It does me no good.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“It is difficult to explain. To Cecil, all his reading and 
thinking is a delight and a pleasure, he feels all the better for 
it, but it makes me quite miserable. It either makes me angry 
because I can’t understand, or else it gives me longings that I 
can’t put into words. I feel so /itt/e and dissatisfied with myself, 
and there seems to be no remedy ; it is as if I wanted to fly and 
had no wings.” 

“Perhaps you don’t go in for the right kind of reading. 
What suits one person rubs another up entirely the wrong 
way.” 

_ “Well, there’s Carlyle for instance. Cecil says I ought to 
read and appreciate his books ; but, you know, after reading him 
I always feel as if I had been trying to walk across a ploughed 
field in slippers.” 

. “Well, I think it’s a mistake to force yourself to go straight 
through any book, whether prose or poetry, that you don’t 
happen to fancy. If you have a book you feel you ought to 
read, and don’t want to, the best plan is to wander through it, 
and read over and over again any passage that strikes your 
fancy or seems to you good. In this way you catch the style of 
the author, and often end by liking all his writings, though, of 
course, with modifications ; but it’s ridiculous my lecturing you 
like this! Remember, I wasn’t advising you, I was merely 
airing my opinions, which are absolutely worthless.” 

“T wish,” said Ella regretfully, “that Cecil hadn’t the knack 
of making me determined not to read whatever he recom- 
mends !” 

“That may be the perverseness of your nature and not 
altogether his fault!” he replied, smiling. 

“Probably. And very likely it’s only because every one wants 
me to be married at once that I want to wait.” 

They were both silent, and listened to the hum of voices and 
crackling of the fireworks. 

“Do you like my sister Emily?” asked Ella, suddenly. 

“Yes. Why?” 
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“ Oh, nothing.” 

Then they sat silent again. The night air blew round them 
soft and sweet, the band began to play a wild Hungarian dance, 
the fireworks spluttered and banged with startling reports, and 
only immediately near them did there seem to be silence and 
peace. 

“I am afraid you're done up,” said George softly. “The day 
has been too much for you.” 

To his consternation and amazement she suddenly began to 
cry, quietly, hopelessly, despairingly. 

“Qh, I am so tired and cross and miserable,” she sobbed. 

“Peer child,” said George with anxious sympathy. “Lean 
back and shut your eyes! I'll go and get you a glass of 
wine!” 

“No, no! leave me alone. It’s only this hateful party and 
Mrs. Hatherly, and the whole thing. If she had only let me 
alone I would have married Cecil all right in time, but now I 
feel I’d do anything to get out of it.” 

She spoke with reckless bitterness, as though she did not care 
what she said or what George thought of her, and as if her one 
object was to unburden her mind at all hazards. It was more 
than he could bear, and he rose and stood a yard or two 
away from her, for he was afraid to trust himself by her side. 

“ Perhaps we had better go back!” he said hurriedly, hardly 
knowing what words were passing his lips, and only feeling that 
he must get away before it was too late. 

“ Ah, now you are shocked at me!” scoffed Ella. 

“No, that’s not it ; but I am afraid to stay if you tell me things 
like that.” 

The moment the words had escaped his lips he regretted 
them. He had forgotten himself. Where was his boasted self- 
control? Where his consideration for the tired, miserable child, 
with her drooping yellow head, and tears that rent his heart 
with each stifled sob? At the very first trial he had proved 
himself wrong, a thousand times over, in not having left the 
neighbourhood when his instinct had prompted him te do so. 

The suppressed passion in his voice more than the actual 
words he had uttered, made Ella’s heart beat wildly. 

“Why ?” she asked in a low trembling tone. 

Then George lost his presence of mind. The slight shimmer 
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of Ella’s hair seen in the faint lamp-glow, the outline of her 
delicate, graceful little face and neck, the maddening strains of 
the wild dance music, all seemed to turn his head and make his 
pulses throb till they were like to burst. 

“Ella, be quiet. Don’t tempt me,” he whispered hoarsely. 
The girl sat as if turned to stone. In one tiny second all her 
life had been changed, the meaning of her vague longings and 
restless discontent was made clear to her ; she saw into her own 
heart, and was conscious of an overpowering longing to be 
taken into George’s strong arms and lay her tired head on his 
shoulder. Involuntarily she made a beseeching little gesture 
towards him, and the next moment—alas for Cecil, and alas for 
Emily !—he had caught her to him, and was pressing his lips to 
hers, 


(To be continued.) 





